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“Miss England IIT” away to a scant lead in the second race for the Harmsworth Trophy 


United States Keeps Harmsworth Trophy 


“Miss England III” Fails to Last the Course 
By HERBERT L. STONE 


persistently followed all challenges for the British- 

American trophy, better known here as the 
Harmsworth Cup, since it was brought to the United 
States in 1920, effectively spoiled the contest on Lake 
St. Clair, September 3rd and 5th, between two of the 
fastest boats the world has ever seen. As a consequence, 
the vexed question of speed supremacy between Eng- 
land, represented by Lord Wakefield’s Miss England 
III, or America, as 
exemplified in Gar 
Wood’s wonderful 
creation, Miss 
America X, is still 
unsettled, as far 
as actual competi- 
tion goes. 

That the two 
boats which bat- 
tled this year for 
the famous ‘“‘mug”’ 
that has been held 
at Detroit for 
twelve years had 
speed in excess of 
any heretofore 
made on the water, 
is an undisputed 
faet. That Miss 
England III and 
Miss America X 
did not remotely 
approach their 


Tre: weather, combined with the jinx that has 





Four 16-foot Dodge runabouts in a perfect start for the Thompson Trophy. 
“Bobbette, Jr.” (left) was the winner 


maximum speed, did not, in fact, equal the time made 
in the hair-raising first heat of last year’s race, was a 
great disappointment to the 200,000 or more spectators 
who lined the seven-nautical-mile course, keyed to a 
high pitch of expectancy. Many of these spectators had 
been up all the previous night, or had turned out at 3.00 
A.M. in order to be in their places before daylight, for 
the races were scheduled for the unearthly hour of 
6.30 a.m. This hour was fixed upon by the race com- 
mittee in the fond 
hope that it would 
be most likely to 
find smooth water 
on the course. As 
the course was laid 
out this year on 
the broad waters 
of Lake St. Clair, 
instead of on the 
narrow Detroit 
River, smooth 
water was essen- 
tial. Unfortunately, 
the hopes of the 
committee were 
not realized, for 
when daylight 
came on the morn- 
ing of the first 
race, it brought 
rain and a _ brisk 
wind that finally 
settled at northeast 
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before the start. This churned up the waters into a 
sharp chop that effectively prevented fast speed and 
made the wisdom of even starting the race doubtful. 

After a postponement of half an hour, the rain ceased, 
and although the water was still rough the start was 
ordered for seven o’clock. Five minutes before the hour, 
Miss England III was backed out of her boathouse, the 
crowd setting up a cheer as her shapely white hull 
appeared, and Kaye Don, her pilot, pointed her nose 
down the course and eased open the throttle. Gathering 
speed as her two 2200 h.p. engines warmed to their 
work, she loped around the course once, and came into 
the stretch headed for the starting line before there was 
any sign of Miss America. Spectators began to get un- 
easy over the non-appearance of the American boat, 
until, with hardly a minute to spare, the big mahogany 
hull of the defender was seen coming up the river. 
Gar Wood had timed his arrival to a hair. 

Kaye Don was not to be caught napping this year, and 
as the clock on the starters’ barge marked off the passing 
seconds, he gave Miss England the throttle and hit the 
line at speed with the smoke of the gun. Wood had 
swerved off the course a few seconds before, so as not to 
be too soon, and-he thus lost the start and followed in 
Miss England’s wake, crossing some seconds after her. 

The going was lumpy and both boats were throwing 
the spray high as they pounded down to the first turn, 
which Miss England reached in the lead by perhaps an 
eighth of a mile. Both slowed down to round. When they 
entered the three-mile back stretch, both drivers opened 
up for the first real test. Surely, if slowly, Miss England 
drew away from the American boat, but it was evident 


“Gar” Wood (left) and 
Kaye Don met for the 
second time in this year’s 
international event on 
Lake St. Clair 


“Miss America X,” with 
her four Packard motors 
running like clockwork, 
had no difficulty in keep- 
ing the cup by superior 
stamina 
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that neither was making her best speed. Yet it would 
have been foolhardy to have opened them up any more. 
Miss England was doing something better than 90 miles 
per hour on the straightaway, which is far from the 
120 miles she had done in smooth water. Wood, in 
Miss America, was taking things more easily — perhaps 
waiting for something to happen to his rival, for the 
American driver is canny. Of the two boats, Miss Eng- 
land seemed to be taking more kindly to the lumpy 
water than the defender. At least, Miss America was 
throwing more spray as she flattened out the seas. 

At the end of the first lap, seven nautical miles, Miss 
England had a lead of 40 seconds, or close to a mile of 
open water. She had made the lap at a speed of 88.685 
m.p.h. It was the best lap of the race, for thereafter she 
slowed down, apparently intent only on keeping a safe © 
lead on Miss America. But it is never safe to play with 
Gar Wood in this manner, and on the second lap the 
American driver ‘‘stepped on it’’ and closed the distance 
between the boats, being only 20 seconds behind the 
second time they flashed by the judges’ stand. It looked 
as if it were going to be a race, after all. Evidently, 
Wood found out on this lap what he wanted to know, 
for he slowed down again and played safe on the third 
round so that he was nearly a minute and a half behind 
Don, who also had cut his speed to less that 80 miles. 

At this point it looked as if Miss England had the race 
well in hand. But as she hurtled by the stand it was seen 
that something was wrong with her engines, for she was 
not hitting on all cylinders, and black smoke was coming 
from the exhaust of one motor. As her speed dropped 
on the fourth lap, Wood stepped up Miss America until 
she was gaining rapidly on the tiring boat ahead of her. 
Thus they passed the judges’ stand to enter the last lap 
almost beam to beam, with the American boat forging 
slowly ahead. The challenger had shot her bolt. She was 
through, as far as this race was concerned. Gradually, 
she dropped back, slowing down to a speed of under 
50 m.p.h. as Miss America, also running at reduced 
speed, was a mile ahead — two miles — and, as she 
turned into the home stretch for the last time, some 
three miles to the good. The defender was running 
easily, and she had much more speed up her sleeve, as 
everyone could plainly see. But Kaye Don was game. 
Running on only one engine, he kept his big boat moving 
on only half power and limped across 3 minutes and 7 
seconds behind his rival. After leading for four laps he 
went down to defeat on the last round, due to a broken 
throttle connection which put one engine out of com- 
mission. It was the old, old story of this particular race. 
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The average speed for the 35 nautical miles was: Miss 
America X, 68.162 knots or 78.489 statute miles per 
hour; Miss England III, 61.888 knots, 71.265 statute 
miles per hour. Miss England’s best lap was 88.685 
statute m.p.h.; Miss America’s, 87.387, and neither 
boat had been extended. 

Here is the speed by laps of the two boats, showing 
how the challenger slowed up during the last two rounds 
of the course: 

Statute Miles Ist Lap 2nd Lap 3rd Lap 4th Lap Sth Lap Av. Course 
Miss England III.. 88.685 82.437 79.886 70.920 49.661 71.265 
Miss America X... 79.003 87.387 73.251 81.135 73.357 78.489 

In addition to her throttle complaint, one of the water 
jacket connections on the challenger had broken and the 
cooling water was discharging into the hull of Miss 
England. But they got her in before she settled too far, 
and as both injuries seemed superficial, it was expected 
that she would be patched up and ready for the fight 
of her life on September 5th, when the second race 
was scheduled. 

With the supremacy of either boat still unsettled, 
another big crowd was out on Labor Day for the second 
race, which had been moved forward to 7.00 o’clock 
instead of 6.30. For this race the water conditions were 
better, though by no means perfect for the fastest speed, 
as it lacked the glass-like surface necessary for speeds 
of 120 m.p.h. 

Both drivers were a bit shy at gunfire, neither being 
willing to take a chance at getting across too soon. Don 
slowed down just before the gun and Wood had Miss 
America X coming up fast, so that the boats were almost 
lapped as the skippers opened up throttles and leaped 
into the first lap with a roar, crossing some four seconds 
after the gun. This initial burst of speed was the best 
either boat showed throughout the race, and it carried 
Miss America into the lead within a few lengths of the 
judges’ stand. It proved too much for Miss England, for 
even in the first mile Don was again fighting engine 
trouble in his starboard motor and soon slowed down 
while Miss America quickly opened up a long lead. 

The defender was 1 minute and 53 seconds ahead at 
the end of the first lap, which she made at the compara- 
tively slow speed of 78 m.p.h., while Miss England limped 
around on one engine at a speed of less than 60 m.p.h. 
Before the second lap was completed Don shut off his 
power, to save his one remaining engine, and accepted 
a tow off the course after completing only about 13 of 
’ the necessary 35 nautical miles. And that was the end 
of the Harmsworth Cup race of 1932. Wood loafed 
around the course for the required five laps at a speed 
that averaged 59.952 knots or 69.036 statute m.p.h. to 
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keep the cup at Detroit. What Miss America’s maxi- 
mum speed is, is yet unknown to the general public. 
From the results of her early trial it is thought to be from 
120 to 124 m.p.h. Miss England had made an official 
mile record of 119.81 miles, so that anything shown in 
the match race was far below the maximum of either. 
What a contest it would have been had conditions been 
favorable and neither boat had broken down! As it 
turned out, it was the same old story of inadequate 
preparation by the challengers against breakdown and 
mechanical trouble that has marked these contests since 
Wood has been defending the trophy he brought here 
from England in 1920. Since 1921 not a single foreign 
challenger has finished the series. 

Here is a comparison of the two boats that should 
prove of interest to the mechanically minded. 


Miss England III 


Miss America X 
Lord Wakefield 


Com. Gar Wood, Detroit Owner 


July, 1932 Launched May, 1932 

Gar Wood, Inc. Builder Thornycroft, Ltd. 

38 feet Length 35 feet 

10% feet Beam 9% feet 

Single step Hydro Type Single step Hydro 

14,000 Ibs. Weight of Boat 10,500 lbs. 

4 V-12 cyl. Packards Engine 2 Rolls-Royce Avia- 
tion 12’s 

6400 Total Rated h.p. 4400 

2 Propellers 2 

2500 Engine r.p.m. 3000 

7700 Propeller r.p.m. 7000 

1 to 2.95 Gear Box Ratio 1 to 2.25 


The rest of the racing program during the three-day 
regatta on the Detroit River, opposite the Detroit Yacht 
Club, was confined largely to the cruising classes and 

(Continued on page 90) 





Stern of “Miss England 
ITI,” the challenger, show- 
ing her two Rolls-Royce 
aviation 12-V motors 


“Miss England III” did 
well in the rough going, 
but did not survive the 
two 35-mile heats. No 
challenger has lasted out 
the series since the cup 
was brought here in 1920 
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“Katherine,” a 59-footer, is a 
good example of the modern trend 
in the design of express cruisers to 
meet the requirements of the West 
Coast. Husky and able, she is 
pleasing in appearance, with a 
large enclosed bridge deck amid- 
ships. Although she is capable of 
a speed of 20 miles per hour with 
her two 6-cylinder 200 h.p. Scripps 
motors, “Katherine” has  ac- 
commodations for seven persons, 
exclusive of crew. The upper pic- 
ture shows the owner’s cabin, for- 
ward, looking up onto the bridge 
deck, while the reproduction at the 
right shows the main cabin, aft, 
with a glimpse into the galley. 
The woodwork is of polished teak 


Katherine’ 


One of the Newer West 
Coast Fast Cruisers, 


Owned by G. M. Duntley 


Designed by L. E. Geary and Built 
by Lake Union Dry Dock Company 





Photos by Fauldings, Santa Barbara 









“Jill” Brings Seawanhaka Cup Home 


Wins Three Straight Races on the Clyde 


OLLOWING their success in the team match 

for the British-American Trophy on the Solent, 

the American Six-Metre sailors went to the Clyde 
in an attempt to bring back the Seawanhaka Cup, 
which for three years had been in the custody of the 
Royal Northern Yacht Club, the Eight-Metre yacht 
Caryl having won it in 1929 in a series against the 
Gypsy, sailed off Oyster Bay. The Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, the original owners of the cup, 
challenged for the trophy this year in the Six-Metre 
Class, and from the four “Sixes” that had raced in 
England, two were selected to go to the Clyde, Jill and 
Nancy, the final choice to be made there before the 
series started. Both of these boats were designed by 
Olin Stephens, of Sparkman and Stephens, and built 
during the last year. The final selection went to Jill, 
the main reason being that she was better in hard winds 
than Nancy, and stiff breezes had been the rule on the 
Clyde courses in our previous races there. 

The Royal Northern Yacht Club selected the new 
“Six”? Maida to defend the trophy. She was designed 
by John G. Stephen, was a most unusual boat, and had 
been very successful in her home waters. Maida also 
had the reputation of being at her best in a breeze. 
As it turned out, however, sailing conditions through- 
out the series of three races were light to moderate, and 
the contest thus saw two heavy weather boats racing 
under conditions for which they were not particularly 
suited. Throughout the series the Scottish boat seemed 
to have a slight edge on Jill on the wind, but off the 
wind and particularly in running, Jill was markedly 
superior. 

Maida was-sailed by her designer, “Wee John”’ 
Stephen, while on Jill, J. Seward Johnson, her owner, 
was at the tiller and his crew consisted of Olin Stephens, 
Briggs Cunningham, Bayard Dill and Philip. LeBou- 
tillier. The following account of the three races, August 
18th, 19th and 20th, was supplied by Olin Stephens, 
the designer of the American challenger. 


First Race 


Course: 314 miles, windward and return, twice 
around. 

The start was made in a light breeze which dropped 
before the gun, making both boats late. Maida had the 
better of the start, crossing the line on the starboard 
tack nearly thirty seconds late. She was close to Jill’s 
lee bow and soon backwinded her, forcing her to tack, 
Maida following on Jill’s weather quarter. In this posi- 
tion the two boats sailed for some forty minutes with 
practically no change in position. However, the breeze 
was letting them up, giving Maida the advantage due 
to her weather berth. The breeze also lightened and 
Maida came up until Jill had to tack to clear her wind. 
Maida came around and worked somewhat farther 
ahead, keeping Jill’s wind during two more tacks for 
the mark. Mazda rounded at 2-45-58; Jill 2-47-33. 

On the run down wind both boats set their large spin- 
nakers, which we called “circus tents,” although they 
are generally referred to as parachute spinnakers, to 
starboard. Jill went better and after gradually over- 
hauling Maida luffed by her to windward about two- 
thirds of the way down the leg. Maida’s spinnaker did 
not seem to be as good to windward as Jill's, so that she 


lost enough way in the luffing to let J7ll go clear ahead to 
round the mark 46 seconds in the lead. 

The second turn to windward started with slightly 
more breeze. Maida tried several short tacks but could 
gain nothing. On a long port tack Maida dropped back, 
but on the starboard tack, nearly laying the mark, she 
seemed to gain by pointing very high as the breeze 
grew lighter. As the mark drew nearly abeam Maida was 
a little astern but not much to leeward of Jill, and when 
the latter tacked for the mark Maida came right about, 
hoping that Jill had overstood. However, the breeze 
held fairly true, though light, and Jzll just fetched, 
rounding at 4-45-30, while Maida made an extra board 
to get around 45 seconds later. 

On the run to the finish, with both boats carrying 
circus tents, Jzll again sailed considerably faster than 
Maida. With the breeze still very light, there seemed 
some danger of not finishing within the time limit, but 
Jill finally got across the line at 5-42-57, with seven- 
teen minutes to spare, to win by 2 minutes, | second. 


Second Race 


The second race was sailed twice around a seven-mile 
triangular course with the first leg to windward, and 
was started in an even lighter air than on the previous 
day. Both boats crossed the line on the starboard tack 
with the gun, Jill on Maida’s lee bow. Maida pointed 
high and soon worked up on to Jill’s weather. Jill 
tacked and Maida came around to cover. After a short 
time on the port tack, Jill tried a series of short tacks 
with Mazda still covering. Jill seemed to have some ad- 
vantage in this but it was not very great. Maida always 
held the port tack somewhat longer than Jzll, giving 
her clear wind at times but always coming in with the 
right of way. The two boats were very close all the way 
to the weather mark which Maida rounded first with a 
30-second lead. 

The second leg gave a broad reach. Mazda set a small 
spinnaker while Jill carried her circus tent with the 
pole well forward. Jill gradually closed up and estab- 
lished an overlap just before reaching the second mark, 
which was rounded at 2-29-12 with Jill inside. This 
put Jill in a very nice position, but Maida showed 
some really impossible speed on the third leg, which was 
too close a reach for spinnakers. She pulled out from 
Jill’s lee quarter into a position clear ahead in a very 
short time. Jill dropped into her wake and stuck close 
for about two-thirds of the way across, but as the breeze 
went very light Maida drew out a lead of five or six 
lengths, and tacked around the starting mark at 3-01-29. 

As they started the second beat, Jill stood on through 
the line on the starboard tack. As Maida came about to 
cover, Jill went on to the port tack. Maida came back 
but seemed to be in a flat spot as Jill sailed through her 
lee and gradually worked up across her bow. During 
this time the breeze had backed several points into the 
west so that both boats were now holding slightly high 
of the mark, and as they eased sheets slightly it was 
Jill’s turn to draw away and round the mark with a 
lead of 1 minute, 16 seconds. 

The westerly breeze made nearly a dead run of the 
second leg and both boats set circus tents to port. Under 
these conditions Jill continued to work away from 
Maida. However, about half way down the leg, Maida 
27 
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came up with the first of a freshening breeze, for which 
both boats jibed, and passed Jill to weather, completely 
erasing what seemed to be a safe lead. 

With the same breeze Jill pulled through Maida’s lee, 
but again the latter closed up. Jill luffed but could not 
work out clear, and after dropping back across Maida’s 
stern went by to windward and worked away several 
lengths before rounding the mark at 4-30-39 with a 
lead of one minute. 

The third leg looked like a long and a short tack, 
with Maida following in Jill’s wake and dropping back 
slightly. But the breeze hauled enough to make a fetch 
of it. As Jill approached the finish, Mazda took a short 
hitch to the north, but Jzll hung on and crossed the 
line at 5-01-30 with a lead of 1 minute, 42 seconds. 


Third Race 

Course: 314 miles, windward and return, twice 
around. 

Although there had been a flat calm throughout the 
morning and early afternoon, the third race started 
after a 15-minute postponement, with a slightly better 
breeze than in either of the previous races. Jill carried 
her regular Genoa jib, while Mazda set a considerably 
smaller Genoa than the one she had been using. Jill 
made a well-timed start on the starboard tack at the 
committee boat end of the line. Maida, on Jill’s lee 
bow, was recalled for being over too soon and lost nearly 
a minute. This gave Jill a commanding lead and she kept 
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Maida well covered. Maida could gain nothing by short 
tacking, so the two boats sailed very evenly, tack for 
tack, to the weather mark, which Jzll rounded with a 
63-second lead. Both boats set circus tents to port. In 
the run down wind the breeze went somewhat lighter 
and Jill increased her advantage considerably in both 
time and distance, rounding the starting mark at 
3-29-10 with a lead of 2 minutes, 40 seconds. 

Jill stood on about a minute on the starboard tack and 
then came about to be on Maida’s wind as she rounded. 
Mazda stood on and Jill came back to cover. Maida 
tacked and Jill covered again. This time both boats 
held the port tack about twenty minutes, standing into 
a heading breeze. Maida pointed very high, working 
almost into Jill’s wake, but gained little if anything, as 
Jill was footing fast. Jill tacked to get between Maida 
and the mark; and the latter followed soon after crossing 
Jill’s wake. As both boats stood across on the starboard 
tack the breeze hauled still more, allowing them both 
to fetch. Jill rounded at 4-21-00, and Maida at 4-23-33. 

Both boats set circus tents to port, Maida dropping 
back when hers failed to break out properly. Maida 
held high of the mark and Jill was forced to do likewise, 
but kept increasing her lead. When she reached a point 
when the line was about a quarter of a mile broad off 
her lee bow, she jibed and headed for the line, crossing 
at 5-12-47. Maida followed at 5-17-04. 

Thus, the Seawanhaka Cup was brought back to its 
original home, the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 


Beken & Son, Cowes 
The American challenger “Jill,” winner of the Seawanhaka Cup on the Clyde. She is 
using a double or balloon spinnaker as a balloon jib, a new departure which proved markedly 
effective. In fact this sail was used with the apparent wind slightly forward of the beam 
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In the Six-Metre Class the Swedish “Bissbi” (right), sailed by her designer, Tore Holm, won six straight 
races against “Gallant” (center) and “Caprice” 


The Olympics and West Coast Championships 


Monotypes and Stars the Main Attractions off Los Angeles 
By SHERWOOD HALL 


Harbor Breakwater, with battleships, cruisers, 
yachts and other anchored craft as obstacles, the 
real sport of the Tenth Olympiad yachting competition 
was the series of eleven races in the Monotypes. Winds 
varied from nothing at all in the morning to hard blows 
in the afternoon, and more real sailing ability, judgment 
of conditions, shrewd guessing and clever seamanship 
were displayed by the yachtsmen who raced in these 
marine bath tubs than has ever been witnessed on the 
Pacific Coast. When one considers that the United 
States skipper, William Lyon, after defeating the best 
men on the Coast in one of these boats, known as the 
Snowbird Class, could finish first in only one out of 
eleven races, the high caliber of competition is evident. 
“Bill” finished seventh in the series, with 66 points, 
although this was partly due to the fact that on the one 
day when Joseph Jessop, of San Diego, was sailing as 
alternate, the latter unfortunately fouled the first buoy 
after the start and lost several points for United States. 
The fact remains, however, that we on the Coast have 
much to learn in yacht racing and the only way we can 
learn it is by taking part in international competition. 
Day by day those on the committee and patrol boats 
watched these visiting skippers ‘‘out-fox”’ the American 
representative, and one another! Each skipper took a 
different boat each race, until every man had sailed 
every boat. They soon knew which were the better 
boats, and then they showed their skill by trying to beat 
the man who had the best one! Jaques Le Brun won the 
title for France, and although Reginald M. Dixon, sail- 
ing for Canada, took three firsts to two for Le Brun, 
the steady work of the latter ran his points up to a total 
of 87 for the series. 


Qe over a triangular course inside Los Angeles 


Only two points behind (85) was Jan Maas of Holland, 
who “doubled” daily, as he had to rush to the outside 
course in his Star the minute the Monotype race was 
over. On some days, when a second or third race was 
held over the Monotype course, a speed boat was re- 
quired to enable him to keep his appointments! Colin 
Ratsey, who sailed for Great Britain in these two 
classes, did not fare so well with the small yachts, 
finishing sixth in the series with 69 points. Third place 
in the Monotypes went to Santiago Amat Cansino, of 
Spain, with 76 points; Edgar Behr from Hamburg 
placed fourth with 74 for Germany; fifth went to Dixon, 
of Canada, with 72 points, and after Great Britain and 
the United States came Italy, Sweden, Austria and 
South Africa. 

The races of the International Star Class, which were 
held off Point Fermin, were also most interesting, 
seven nations facing the starting line on the opening day, 
though South Africa (in a chartered boat) dropped out 
after the second day. The other six finished the series, 
with Gilbert Gray’s Jupiter, from New Orleans, carrying 
the Stars and Stripes to victory and scoring 46 out of a 
possible 49 points. Five firsts, one second and one third 
place was his contribution to victory. 

Gray was fought every step of the way, and only his 
experience as skipper of the New Orleans representative 
in three International Star championships (and runner- 
up in two of them), gave him that slight mastery which 
was needed to win out over his splendid competitors. 
Colin Ratsey, sailing Joy for Great Britain, took second 
place with 35 points, knowledge of a Star again telling 
the story; but those who witnessed his finish the last day, 
when he beat out Jean Herbulot of France in Tramon- 
tane by one second at the finish line to take third place, 
29 
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and witnessed the brand of sailing which they have 
learned on the Zuyder Zee, and other waters of their 
native land, was charmed by their smiling sportsman- 
ship. Jan and Adrian Maas may not have carried an 
Olympic Star Championship title back to the Nether- 
lands with them, but they left California with many 
friendships and warm admiration; and perhaps, after all, 
that is the greater award. 

Four years of planning and training in the fine art of 
racing ‘‘meter”’ boats all went galley west at the Olym- 
pic Regatta when ‘‘Old Man Depression”’ entered the 
arena and scored a knock-out. No Eight-Metres and 
only one “Six”’ finally arrived on the scene from abroad, 


W. C. Sawyer Photo 
Jaques Le Brun won for France in the Monotype Class. 
Right. “Jupiter,” of the New Orleans Star fleet, won for the 
United States, scoring 46 points 


know that in this class the race is not won until the last 
gun is fired! 
Canada and Sweden tied for third place in the series 
at 27 points, but as H. E. Wylie of Vancouver had 
started to dismantle his Windor before the sail-off, 
Gunnar Asher sailed Swedish Star around the course by 
himself to take third position. France followed in fifth 
place with 26 points, while sixth position went to the 
Maas Brothers in Holland, accidents, unlucky breaks 
of luck and lack of experience in this (to Holland) new ‘eee POE ke — 
type of sailing craft combining to hold down their score. aa —- 
Everyone who met these red-cheeked young Dutch lads, Ray Chapin Photo 


W. C. Sawyer Photos 


Gilbert Gray and crew of the winning Jupiter” Colin Ratsey’s Star “Joy” took second place for Great Britain 
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although reports in the spring still encouraged the belief 
that Madame Hériot of France, the Oberti Brothers of 
Genoa, William Vett of Copenhagen, Fernan Conill 
of Cuba and Cannes, and many other famous skippers of 
Olympic and Continental regatta fame would fly their 
nations’ colors. 

Erie Akerlund of Stockholm sent over the sleek Bissbi, 
to earry the Swedish emblem to victory in the Six-Metre 
division under the experienced hand of her designer, 
Tore Holm. The only other foreign competition offered 
in these two classes were the Los Angeles craft which 
were runners-up in the American eliminations — Pier- 
pont Davis’ Santa Maria (the Eight-Metre Babe which 





S. Walter Collinge 
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A start of the Olympic Monotypes, with France and Holland in the lead 
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Ray Chapin 
Cyril Tobin’s “ Naiad” again won the Pacific Coast champion- 
ship in the Six-Metre Class at Santa Barbara. Left. “An- 
gelita,” the winning Eight-Metre both in the Olympics and in 
the championship racing 


carried Owen Churchill’s flag in the 1928 Olympics), and 
Tommy Lee’s double-ender, the Six-Metre Caprice. 
Both were chartered by Vancouver yachtsmen, Santa 
Maria being sailed by Ronald M. Maitland, while 
Caprice was skippered by Harold A. Jones. The fact that 
they had already suffered defeat in the hands of their 
owners placed a hopeless handicap on the sportsmen 
from Canada, who had only a few days in which to 
familiarize themselves with boats, courses and condi- 
tions. 
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Owen Churchill took the Eight-Metre championship 
in his Potter-designed Angelita, already the Pacific 
Coast champion in her class for two years, four first 
places going to him in the first four days of racing. Only 
once in this period did the Canadians maneuver Santa 
Maria up into the lead, but Churchill promptly carried 
them out to an over-reach of the next mark, and when 
they came about to run for it Angelita again rounded 
first and the race was lost. After four trials the Canadi- 
ans pulled down their flag and notified the committee 
that as they had no chance, they much preferred to go 
places and see things! 

Harold Jones and his crew in Caprice made the same 
decision, after trailing in last position for four days, leav- 
ing the Six-Metre field to the United States represent- 
ative (Donald Douglas’ new Anker-designed Gallant) 
and Bissbi. The choice of Gallant in the American 
eliminations over the Crane-designed and American- 
built Pacific Coast champion Nazad, with her impressive 
record of Seawanhaka Cup, Long Island Sound cham- 
pionship, Mediterranean championship and other vic- 
tories, did not meet with the entire approval of Coast 
yachtsmen, but the decision was in the hands of the 
Olympic Yachting Committee. Entirely outclassed in 


“Fayth” and “Mollilou” crossing the line for the 2200-mile trek to Honolulu 


icl 


J. J. Mitchell’s Class M sloop “Patolita” leading the mixed cruising class off Santa Barbara 


every branch of yacht racing, Gallant made a sorry 
spectacle against the Swedish champion. Bissbi’s 
superior speed under all conditions and in every strength 
of breeze, combined with the magnificent helmsmanship 
of Tore Holm and perfect team-work on the part of his 
crew, left no opening for Ted Conant, the skipper of 
Gallant. Even at the last, when Holm seemed to let 
Conant have the best of a start, Bissbi slipped by Gallant 
with ease, to weather or to lee. Never letting up an in- 
stant in their perfect sailing, the Scandinavian crew led 
at the finish line by minutes each day, and scored six 
straight victories before Conant decided he had had 
enough! 

The International Regatta, planned for Santa Bar- 
bara immediately following the Olympiad, and includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast Championships for 1932, failed to 
attain an international status; but for exciting races, the 
Six-Metres and Stars supplied enough thrills and close 
competition to last many a day. Starts with a dozen 
yachts over at gun-fire (and sometimes too soon!), 
finishes that meant split seconds at the line, right-of- 
way jams at buoys with half a dozen boats fighting for 
favored positions, cross tacks in the beats to windward 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“Marco Polo” entering the quiet Mosel 


and so it proved for us. We fought the current 

mile after mile. Our progress against the river 
grew less and less, until in the gorge off the Lorelei and 
Bingen it practically ceased. At times we even went 
backward while our motor labored at full speed. But 
there was some compensation, for this is the most inter- 
esting part of the Rhine. We felt sorry for the passengers 
we saw on the big white express ships, their noses in 
their guide books. ‘“‘Too bad we can’t stop at Bingen, 
but we’ll have to hurry to make our train connection at 
Mainz,” we could hear them saying. And they’d “done” 
the Rhine — in eight hours, with the Cologne Cathedral 
thrown in before breakfast. 

We left Diisseldorf on a Sunday, the river crowded 
with small boats and the banks swarming with campers 
and bathers. The Germans make good use of their 
Rhine. They get out in paddle boats and Faltboote, fold- 
ing boats, at every opportunity. On every river and 
stream we have seen Faltboote. They fold neatly into a 
small bundle and can be picked up, or rolled along on 
the wheels which are part of their equipment. Of rub- 
berized canvas, they look like Eskimo kayaks, and are 
made for either one or two persons. Getting into one is 
the trick, for if you don’t sit down quickly, over they 
roll. But once in, with the cover over the cockpit and 
around the waist, they are very seaworthy.‘ The Ger- 
mans cruise everywhere in them, with tent and camping 
equipment stowed under the deck. They dive into the 
three foot waves from the steamers, their double pad- 
dles held high, and come off with only a good ducking. 
The Falibooters pitch their tents on the barges going 
upstream, and ride up against the current, to paddle 
down later. 

One of the greatest problems on the Rhine is mooring 
the boat. In most places there is no harbor or shelter, 
and the waves from the steamers roll you unmercifully 
against the stone walls. The best places we found were 
the big floating bath houses, behind which you can 
moor, with a bow line on the bath house and a bucket 
astern to hold the boat steady. A good plan would be to 
carry a canvas sea anchor to put out astern to hold the 
boat from running forward in the wash from the 
steamers. 

We knew we would have to see a cathedral during the 
summer and Cologne was obviously the place to do it, 
for the Cologne Cathedral is to most cathedrals what 
Cape Horn is to most capes. Having weathered either of 
them once, you are established, and when cathedrals or 


pris: centuries the Rhine has been a battle ground, 





The Cruise of the 
“Marco Polo” 


Part Il 
Up the Rhine and Over the 
Mountains to the Danube 


By BEN AMES 


capes come up, just mention Cologne, or the Horn, and 
rest the case. 

I thought it a good idea to have the Siemens-Halska 
branch factory at Cologne look at our motor. A new 
magneto was in order. The valves needed adjusting and 
there were a few other matters. And then I went to the 
office to inquire about the bill. When I first saw it, I 
thought the Mark had undergone another inflation. It 
was possible — I hadn’t seen a newspaper for days, and 
it was the only way I could account for the total. Direc- 
tor Hammerhead tried to explain it, breathing some- 
thing about ‘“‘rich’’ America and “ poor” Germany, but 
even he had difficulty in explaining lunch and dinner for 
the mechanic at $2.25, and an automobile at $2.00 for 
him to come to work in. Checking up on local prices, I 
figured out the bill at exactly half, which they took with 
alacrity. Aside from this experience, charges have been 
just and moderate in Germany. 

It was a short run from Cologne to Bonn. We had 
supper on board while the jazz orchestra on the Kénigs- 
hof Rheinterrasse competed loudly with the symphony 
next door in the Stadigarten. Later we went ashore to 
sing “‘ Trink, trink, Briiderlein trink,” and other famous 
Rhine sea chanties, with friends from the University. 

The largest American flag we had been able to buy in 
Bremen was ten by eighteen inches, and I believe it 
must have shrunk in the rain. The most important 
business we had in Bonn was to get the new American 
yacht ensign which we had ordered from the Bonn 
Fahnen Fabrik. They are the largest flagmakers in 
Europe, and make the flags for most of the ste».nship 
companies, including the U. 8S. Lines. Our ensign is 
beautifully made, with the brightest red I have ever 
seen. Now we can take pictures of Marco Polo from the 
stern, which we were ashamed to do before. 

Just above Kénigswinter we found a splendid anchor- 
age for the night behind Grafenwerth Island. Peaceful 
and quiet, tied up in the midst of big oak trees, we had 
a grand dinner with chicken fricassée and Rhine wine. 
We left our wooded anchorage early the next morning. 
A gray, dreary day, with the Drachenfels looming high 
over head as the morning wind swept the mist away. 
Hugging the bank closely to get out of the five-knot 
current, we passed Rolandseck. Further on there was a 
seven-knot current for a short stretch. After the hard 
night’s rain the Rhine was a muddy brown flood full of 
driftwood branches and an occasional drowned animal. 
Already the river was five feet above normal, lapping 
high up on the dykes and running over the swastikas 
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and ‘Vote for Hitler” signs. At 
Diisseldorf we noticed the river rise 
three inches in one day, and at Bonn 
saw a mark on a street corner show- 
ing the high water mark in 1926—up 
to the second story of the building! 

Above Marksburg castle our map 
showed an island. But it wasn’t 
there. Then we discovered the 
trouble. It was under water with 
only the tops of the trees sticking 
out. All day it rained, and the river 
rose. At dusk we saw the huge mass 
of the fortress Ehrenbreitstein — 
once the ‘Gibraltar of the Rhine,” 
and across from it, Coblenz. Turning 
at the Deutsches Eck (German 
Corner) we entered the quiet Mosel. 
But we underestimated the ‘“ quiet 
Mosel,” and in turning around 
cleared the bridge by less than an 
inch to make a spectacular landing 
alongside the quay. We let the 
startled onlookers think that this 
kind of landing was usual and 
intentional. 

After leaving Coblenz, the Rhine 
grew narrower, the country more in- 
teresting, the castles more numer- 
ous, and the current swifter. We 
were pleased with our progress, 
however, until it seemed that we 
would be all afternoon passing 
Boppard. At tea time we were 
struggling past Oberwesel, when we 
connected the name with its famous 
wine and saw its harbor. There were 
attractive wine terraces facing the 
Rhine. Locating one, we hunted 
around in the rear for the entrance. 
In a courtyard we were told to go 
upstairs. Undaunted by the high 
stools and counting desks, Jane de- 
manded the way to the terrace. We 
were politely shown the way. It was 
bare, deserted. ‘‘But isn’t this a 
Gasthaus?”’ ‘‘No, no, that’s next 
door. This is a Weingrosshandlung.”’ 
But Herr Doktor Daubenspeck rose 
to the occasion. It happened to be 
the firm’s fiftieth anniversary, and a 
table must be brought and we must 
have a bottle of wine with him. 

When we noticed one of the great 
side wheel tugs with only half of its 
barges, we thought it peculiar. And 
then we saw another and another. It 
was a bad sign. The day before they 
had had tows over a mile long. 
When we came around the corner 
abreast of the Lorelei we understood 
why. The current tore past, the 
motor was running full speed, and 
we didn’t budge. We tried the other 
bank with no more success. It looked 
as though we might run at full speed 
there until the gasoline gave out. 
Then we tried tacking, and in an 
hour or so actually gained a hundred 
feet against the boiling stream. 




















Top, the old bridge at Wurzburg is 
guarded by statues of Charlemagne and 
the Saints. Center, a side wheel “mon- 


ster” on the Rhine, and below, “Marco 
Polo” goes aground again 





In Bingen Rapids we hung as 
close to the stone wall as we dared 
— in places only a foot off, and 
barely moving. I believe most of the 
traffic on the Rhine met off Bingen 
that morning. There were five side 
wheel monsters and an express 
steamer going up with us, and as 
many more came tearing down the 
river, churning and slashing the 
narrow straits into a confused 
smother, the waves coming from all 
directions. Marco Polo pitched and 
plunged or wallowed in the trough, 
a minnow among whales. 

Once past the Mouse Tower the 
current eased and we passed Riide- 
sheim, terraced vineyards and ruined 
castles on its high surrounding hills. 
We came out into a broad calm 
Rhine. The big tugs anchored their 
barges and went back after the other 
half they had left below the rapids. 
After the roaring gorge we had come 
through the river here seemed like a 
placid lake. The rolling vine-covered 
hills of Johannesberg were a soft 
blue to the north. 

For the first time we folded down 
our mast to go under the swinging 
bridge, which doesn’t swing, to 
enter the Winterhaven at Mainz. It 
was full of houseboats, rowing clubs 
and small boats. 

Since we have flown our new, ob- 
vious American flag we are con- 
stantly approached by men on the 
waterfront with seagoing caps. 
“You can’t go up the Mosel without 
a pilot.”’ “You must have a Steur- 
mann to go up the Main — you 
should have me.” If you listen to 
enough people you eventually find 
that everything is impossible. But 
we had the advantage, because we 
could understand only about a tenth 
of what they said, and so it seemed 
only a tenth as impossible. 

Just across from Mainz we en- 
tered the Main River, and were soon 
in the first of the five old locks on 
the way to Frankfurt. These old 
locks are now being replaced by 
two new ones which will be operated 
by electric generating stations. With 
the Rhine so high, we rose only 
about six inches in the first lock. 

Frankfurt was on a holiday, the 
city dressed in flags and pine- 


. boughs, the crooked, crazy streets 


and squares filled with people and 
horses in medieval costume. Frank- 
furt was celebrating the Goethe 
Centenary with a Sédngerfest. Pa- 
rades, old world smells, congested 
street corners. Everyone talking 
excitedly about the situation in 
Prussia. Reports of a certain revolu- 
tion in three days. Hindenburg had 
dissolved the Prussian Government, 
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appointed a Commissar, and Berlin 
was under military rule. 

At Frankfurt Marco Polo’s sleep- 

ing accommodations had to be 
increased for two guests. Spack and 
I stretched hammocks in the cock- 
pit, while Margaret and Jane had 
the luxurious private cabin below. 
When people had discovered a 
strange craft on the waterfront, we 
found it no simple matter to sleep in 
our hammocks after sunrise. At 
Gross Steinheim, at five o’clock in 
the morning, a local fisherman could 
restrain himself no longer. There 
were Spack and I, fair game, right 
out in the cockpit. ‘‘Did you sail 
over from America in that boat?”’ 
We said “no” to this question for 
the thousandth time since leaving 
Lemwerder. All was quiet for an- 
other half hour in the hammocks. 
Then we thought the revolution 
they spoke of in Frankfurt was com- 
ing around the next bend of the 
river. Another cannon shot was 
fired from the big barge coming 
downstream. It was covered with 
banners and decked in green leaves. 
A band struck up as it came abreast, 
and men and women waved fran- 
tically. Just the good singers of 
Wertheim going to the Frankfurt 
Sdngerfest at five-thirty A. M. 

In a motorboat the first thing you 
consider on entering a new port is 
how to get gasoline — and then the 
castles. We came into Aschaffenburg 
harbor in a blinding rain and tied up 
just under the magnificent 800- 
year-old palace of the former arch- 
bishops. Aschaffenburg is the home 
port of the Kettenboote (chain boats). 
Seven of the big, rusty, iron mon- 
sters were moored ahead of us. 
There is a chain laid in the middle of 
the river to Bamberg, 180 miles 
away, with which the Kettenboote 
pull themselves up against the cur- 
rent. They take the chain in over 
the bow and over the big winch 
amidships, passing it out astern — 
something like heaving up an anchor 
that never comes in. “‘ Business is 
poor and most of them are laid up, 
but one left for Bamberg early this 
morning,’ a man on the bank told 
us. ‘‘ You may catch him — you can 
hear them for miles.” 

Above Aschaffenburg the Main is 
less commercial, and grows prettier 
as it narrows, winding and curving 
through hilly country. The princi- 
pal traffic is log rafts, floating 
quietly downstream. There are 
sometimes dozens of people on 
them, visitors and friends of the 
tenders. They have regular board 
houses built onthem, with cookstoves 
and all. On the Isar, when the log 





Top, a “Faltboote,” (folding boat), very 
popular in Germany, in one of the self- 
service small boat locks. Center, “Marco 
Polo” tied up in the shadow of the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Aschaffenburg. 
Bottom, the mysterious, deserted, and 
almost unknown Ludwig’s Canal 


rafts come past Munich, the college 
boys join the rafts with their ‘best 
girls,” an orchestra, and a keg of 
beer for an evening on the river. 

We learned that we must treat the 
mild-looking Main with respect. 
There is four feet of water up to 
Bamberg, but twice we ran aground, 
and twice we went overboard with a 
knife to cut the weeds out of the 
propeller. Once we found we came 
off the ground neatly, when we 
couldn’t push her off, by carrying 
the anchor out into deep water at 
right angles from the bow, making 
the chain taut, and then reversing 
the engine. 

At Hassfurt, where we were put- 
ting in to take gasoline, we mistook 
a duckpond for the harbor. The cur- 
rent was swift, and in trying to back 
out we were set down on a mole 
built out from the shore. With a 
grinding and thumping, we hit the 
first big rock, and then we went 
aground fore and aft as we hit 
broadside. Marco Polo rolled on her 
side with the impact, and all the 
dirty dishes in the galley crashed to 
the other side. Spack and I, over- 
board, tried in vain to push her off 
against the strong current. At least, 
it was an event for Hassfurt. The 
foreman of the canal workers pulled 
his long whiskers. He knew the 
tricks of the Main. He suggested 
that it would be a good idea for us to 
have a pilot. ‘‘Oh, no, we don’t need 
a pilot,’ Spack told him a little 
tactlessly. He only smiled. “No?” 
and looked at Marco Polo lying 
there helpless on the mole. But he 
brought a long line, and with half 
the town hauling, we were soon 
afloat again, and moored against the 
river wall. 

As we entered the lock below 
Bamberg, we realized that we were 
through with the Main. The terrible 
current that we had heard so much 
about had never amounted to more 
than five knots, with an average of 
less than four. We had climbed from 
sea level through the Rhine and 
Main valleys into Bavaria, and now 
we entered quiet water at Bamberg 
where we were to find the mys- 
terious, deserted and almost un- 
known Ludwig’s Canal which leads 
over the Jura Mountains and the 
Continental Divide down into the 
Danube. Ludwig’s Canal — the 
missing link in the freshwater route 
across Europe. 

The idea of cruising by fresh 
water across Europe was not an 
original one. Charlemagne had the 
same idea over a thousand years ago 
when he started to dig a canal to 

(Continued on page 82) 
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One of the new Herreshoff-designed 30-Square-Metres, “Monsoon II,” from Buzzards Bay, leading 
“Bacchant.” Honors in this class were divided 


Race Week North of the Cape 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE, JR. 


yachtsmen of Massachusetts tidal waters from 

making Marblehead Race Week a big success. 
No’ more can adverse weather conditions, though both 
can cut down numbers. A comparison with 1931 is by 
no means unfavorable to this year’s nine days of sport in 
the old North Shore port. 

Sailing conditions, on the whole, were a great improve- 
ment over those prevailing a year ago. A couple of 
thunder squalls on two days did their best to drench and 
discourage the yachtsmen, and sent one famous Massa- 
chusetts Bay yacht to Davy Jones’s locker and partially 
wrecked two or three more. During Race Week a total 
of 305 different yachts took part in the events of the 
regular schedule, consisting of seven races. These races 
brought out 1824 , 
starters, as compared 
with 1884 a year ago, 
a loss approximately 
of 3.3 per cent. Two 
resails were necessary 
owing to squalls, 
which undoubtedly 
cut the fleet down on 
two days. 

Never, in recent 
years, has Marble- 
head Race Week 
opened with a more 
auspicious day than 
the Eastern Yacht 
Club drew for the 
first Saturday. There 
was a fine breeze 
from the south of 
whole sail strength, 
and pretty steady in 
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LD retisnen of apparently, cannot keep the 


Over the finish line together! The “Q’s” “Falcon,” left, and “Lively Lady” 


direction, enabling the committee to send all craft on 
long courses over which they made excellent time. 
Sunday, for which no regular events were scheduled, 
was a poor day for the sport. In the morning there was 
never more than a zephyr from south or east. The Bos- 
ton Yacht Club sent away a fleet of 13 cruising yachts, 
seven Class Q boats, and three semi-cruising craft on a 
36-mile ocean race around the Boston Lightship and 
Eastern Point Whistler. The start was at 10:30 a.m., 
but it was four hours before the first boat turned the 
lightship. From there to Eastern Point a light breeze 
carried them along, but it went dead on the way home, 
and Mingo and Robin finished about seven minutes 
beyond the time limit. 
The afternoon breeze varied from northeast to east 
, and allowed the Pleon 
Yacht Club to sail 
its Annual Junior Re- 
gatta in the two and 
one half hours that it 
lasted. It was pretty 
light, but all the 101 
boats finished well 
within their time 
limit. 

Monday was the 
one really poor day 
of the week; in fact 
it was a beast of 
a day. The Eastern 
Yacht Club started 
the fleet on the out- 
side line, in a light 
southeaster of zephyr 

si strength, but before 
eo . the last classes were 
away it began to rain 
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and the heavens to rumble. The squall soon turned into 
a deluge. Three separate thunderstorms, with hardly a 
breath of wind, came from the northwest, southwest, 
and north; what they lacked in velocity they made up 
in volume of rain. It was one of those rains for which 
there was no protection, bathing suits being better than 
oilskins. In between the downpours little whispers of air 
carried the craft around the course. There was a mini- 
mum of windward work, spinnakers being in order on all 
three legs of the triangle. 

On Tuesday a fleet of 270 boats, just one shy of the 
Eastern all-time record, raced in a light southerly air. 
The breeze this day, though light, was strong enough to 
send the racing craft over the course in pretty good time. 
There were a few soft spots, but the really deciding factor 
of the contest was a shift in the wind of more than a 
point to the eastward on the weather leg. Thus, the 
boats that stood offshore while climbing to windward 
had much the better of the argument with their rivals 
who played along the shore of the Neck and of Tinker’s 
Island. Still, the race was not a bad test. 

The next day the breeze was from the same direction, 
but a little lighter and more full of holes. For the classes 
racing the long courses the seaward board first proved 
the winning one, while on the intermediate course the 
shore hitch on the way to the inner South mark had a 
slight advantage. Those who elected the middle course 
were simply “sunk” all 
’round. 

The Boston Yacht Club 
race on this day was 
notable for the fleet that 
it brought to the line, 
perhaps because of the 
opportunity to win a tro- 
phy in one race, and prob- 
ably, also, because of the 
lightness of the breeze. 
When the committee con- 
cluded its work it was 
found that it had started 
an armada of 279 boats of 
all sizes. This was the 
largest number of the 
whole week, and actually 
two more boats than on 
the best day of 1931 week, 
a notable achievement. 

The Corinthian Yacht 
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An incident of the “big squall.” Miss Elizabeth Hovey’s “Oriole” 
rams “Ngauruhoe” 
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Club took over the racing on Thursday, for the three 
remaining days of the week. For the first time in many 
years, the series in each class was to be decided on 
points. The contest was a peculiar one, but nevertheless 
an excellent test. It was started in light southerly airs, 
and practically the whole first leg was sailed in this kind 
of going. It was a long, slow race up the wind to the 
southern marks, but this time the skippers who chose to 
go by the westward route along the shore were in the 
money. The leading classes had turned the first mark 
and were nearly at the second, when the boats racing 
from the inside line could be seen scurrying out of the 
harbor and along the Neck shore with a rail breeze from 
the northwest. This new breeze caught the majority of 
craft sailing the long triangles on the reach across to the 
second turn, and presented them with another beat home. 
Thus the largest classes had what was equivalent to 
two races in one. 

Friday was Ladies’ Day at the Corinthian. It will long 
be remembered in the annals of Race Week. From the 
outside line a big fleet got away in a light northwest 
breeze, but one not likely to die out. A quartering reach 
took the craft to the first mark in good time, and as the 
racers started across to the second buoy it could be seen 
that the heavens to the west portended ill. One huge, 
black cloud, fringed and backed with a sickly orange 
coloring, was a mighty warning of what was to come. 
On the other hand, the 
oldest yachtsmen could 
not remember a_ squall 
at Marblehead coming 
out on the wings of a 
northwest breeze. Light 
breezes blowing against 
the western quadrant are 
the conditions which have 
always produced this type 
of hell-raiser in the past. 

It was a pretty sight as 
the big fleet started to beat 
home in the teeth of this 
fast coming storm, with 
white sails sharply out- 
lined on an almost jet- 
black background. The 
squall, as it came, was 
peculiar. There was no 
lapse in the wind, no calm 

(Continued on page 86) 








Sixteen Triangles hitting the line with the gun 





“Blue Jacket” (center), a 
new 60-foot power cruiser 
with ketch rig, owned by 
W. Burke Harmon, of New 
York. She was designed by 
Wm. H. Hand, Jr., and is 
equipped with two Hall- 
Scott motors for power 


“Ailenroc II” (right), a 39- 
footer owned by Charles L. 
Killam, of Middletown, 
Conn., plans of which ap- 
peared in the September 
issue of “ Yachting.” Win- 
throp L. Warner is the 
designer. A 6-cylinder Fal- 
con furnishes the power 














Some New 


Cruisers 


of 1932 


“Coryxa” (at top), a 65- 
footer designed and built by 
the Consolidated Shipbuild.- 
ing Corporation for Mrs. 
W. H. Nichols, Jr., of 
Fishers Island, where the 
boat was used during the 
past summer. Two Speed- 
way gasoline motors furnish 
the power 
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“Vanitie,” “Shimna,” and “Weetamoe” at the start of the Astor Cup race, off Brenton’s Reef Lightship. “Weetamoe” 


was an easy winner in a fleet that numbered eight starters 


From Port to Port with the New 
York Yacht Club Fleet 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


REDERICK H. PRINCE’S former America’s 

Cup candidate Weetamoe and George W. Mixter’s 

schooner T'eragram, of ocean racing fame, were the 
leading winners of a New York Yacht Club Cruise that 
surpassed the hope of the most optimistic, both as to 
weather and — thanks to the strenuous efforts of the 
race committee in getting the fleet out — as to the 
number of boats racing. 

Weetamoe, with Harold Vanderbilt as skipper and 
Dick Boardman, John Parkinson, and others in her 
afterguard, won the sloop cups on three of the five runs, 
besides the Astor and King’s Cups. Teragram, com- 
manded by Sam Wetherill, scored two firsts and two 
seconds in four starts in the new and popular cruiser 
class, and Dorade, under charter to Innis O’ Rourke and 
Herbert L. Stone, approached this record with two 
victories and one second place in the same class. 

Other major prize winners were Henry Plant’s 
Twelve-Metre Clytie and Johannes Schiott’s Eight- 
Metre Sunny, which won the two sloop cups Weetamoe 
didn’t get; Harold Brook’s Mary Rose, and B. D. 
Barker’s Flytie, which won the only schooner cups in the 
Universal Rule division for which there was any compe- 
tition, and the Morss Brothers’ schooner Grenadier, 
which won the race that T’eragram and Dorade missed in 
the cruiser division. 

The weather, on which the success of any cruise so 
largely hinges, was fine — sunny skies all the way and 
plenty of variety in the matter of wind. The variety was 
especially prevalent the first day, and produced some 
remarkable results. The start from Glen Cove was in a 
calm, and most of the fleet stood over toward the West- 


chester shore, where they spent a couple of hours 
whistling and sticking jackknives in their masts. Mean- 
while, a small but select contingent, led by Clifford D. 
Mallory, at the helm of Clytie, went boiling down the 
Long Island Shore with a fine sou’wester over their 
quarters. 

The America’s Cup boats were among those that 
strayed into the doldrums, and stayed there. Vanitie 
finally got a streak of air and caught up with the leaders 
off Bridgeport, but Weetamoe was beaten into New 
Haven, boat for boat, by small racing sloops and nu- 
merous of the heavy cruising schooners. It was a big day 
for the latter, whose crews can sit back complacently 
around next winter’s firesides and start off, ‘‘ Now, when 
we beat the Weetamoe down to New Haven last sum- 
mer —.”’ 

Clytie, second only to Vanitie across the finish line, 
took the sloop cup easily, and §. C. Pirie’s thirty-footer 
Oriole, which also played the Long Island beach, was 
second on corrected time. Curlew and Teragram, which 
had had a grand race down the shore, came in just astern 
of Clytie, and the latter, finishing just behind Curlew, 
saved her time on the larger schooner. 

Next day a fine, fresh nor’wester gave the fleet an- 
other broad reach down the Connecticut shore to New 
London. There were no breaks in the weather this time, 
and the race was enlivened chiefly by the fact that both 
Weetamoe and Vanitie bounced over a shoal spot off 
Branford Beacon. In spite of this, Weetamoe won the 
sloop cup, though she made her time on the little Sunny 
with only three seconds to spare when the allowances 
were figured up. Sunny has won more port-to-port runs 
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than any other sloop except the Cup boats for the last 
three cruises, and is still going strong. 

In the cruising division the Morss Boys’ Grenadier, 
which had joined the fleet the night before and which is 
one of the hardest schooners to beat in any race, along- 
shore or to Bermuda, saved her time, and Teragram was 
a good second. 

On the third day, from New London to Newport, a 
light sou’wester that gave the fleet a slide down the 
Rhode Island shore was capped by a thunder squall as 
the yachts rounded up around Point Jude, calling for 
some smart sail-handling, but doing no damage. With 
smooth water, the wind aft, and a broad reach, Sunny 
had things to her liking on this run and took the sloop 
cup easily, with Horace Havemeyer’s Mouette second on 
corrected time and the Cup boats way out of the 
running.’ 

Viking, in the cruising division, set a big double spin- 

naker — too big to suit the rules made for this class be- 
fore the start — and walked through her competitors to 
win the race. She was protested for carrying the illegal 
sail, however, and the victory went to Dorade, the little 
yawl that won the 1931 Transatlantic race. Teragram 
was second again, leading the schooner fleet, most of 
whom went off toward Block Island for some obscure 
reason. For the first time there were enough Universal 
Rule schooners in the fleet to make a class, and Harold 
Brooks’ sweet little two-sticker Mary Rose won the cup. 

From Newport to Mattapoisett, on the fourth day, 
they had a busy time of it. The wind was here, there and 
everywhere, mostly from various points in the northerly 
sector, and bythe time the fleet dropped anchor in 
Mattapoisett all hands were sore and weary from con- 
tinuous work on the sheets. It was a day where luck and 
smart sail-handling played about equal parts in the 
results. 

Weetamoe, after trailing Vanitie almost to Mishaum 
Point, picked up a new slant of wind and romped along 
to win the sloop cup with Vanitie second on corrected 
time. Flytie took the schooner cup. By dint of prodigies 
of sail-handling and wind-guessing on the part of her 
skipper and crew, Teragram again won in the cruising 
division, with only half a minute to spare over the slip- 
pery little Dorade. 

The fleet rested over a peaceful Sunday, complete 
with band concert, in Mattapoisett, and here a number 
of the yachts deserted, most of them bound farther to the 
eastward. Of the fleet of thirty that sailed into the 
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Buzzards Bay harbor on Saturday night, only twenty- 
two raced on the final run back to Newport Monday. 

A light sou’wester gave a beat down Buzzards Bay 
and a close reach from Cuttyhunk to the finish at 
Brenton’s Reef. Weetamoe legged it out into the lead 
again in the first few miles and won the sloop cup, 
hands down, with George Lauder’s Ten-Metre Revenge 
second on corrected time. The racing schooner class had 
evaporated again, but about half the cruising division 
were still there and of these Dorade made the best cor- 
rected time on the run by nearly twenty minutes. Sec- 
ond place was taken by Curlew, which cleaned up 
nearly every run in the cruiser class last year. 

If the fleet looked thin coming back from Buzzards 
Bay it looked thinner the next day when only eight 
sloops started in the Astor Cup race, and only two, 
Weetamoe and Vanitie, turned out for the King’s Cup, 
they being the only two of the requisite size in the fleet. 
Weetamoe had little trouble in winning both these 
trophies. She sailed the ‘‘lightships course”’ in the Astor 
Cup in about three and three-quarter hours, beating 
Vanitie by five minutes and the smalier sloops by 
considerably more. The next day she beat Vanitie again 
by nearly five minutes for the King’s Cup. 

Vanitie, it seemed, still is not fast enough to beat the 
newer Weetamoe except in a drift or by a fluke. Though 
she was handled by her owner, Gerard B. Lambert, with 
some distinguished advisory talent which included 
Secretary Adams, the 1914 Gardner sloop lagged con- 
sistently behind her 1930 rival, which is no doubt to be 
expected if there is any progress in naval architecture. 
All the extra sail that has been crowded onto the old 
boat can’t make her a match for Weetamoe under ordi- 
nary conditions, even without her handicap. 

One of the most interesting features of the cruise was 
the ‘‘cruiser class.’”’ Tried out a year ago as an experi- 
ment, this special division for. boats of the ocean-racing 
type definitely established itself this year as an impor- 
tant unit of the fleet. Of the total of thirty-three yachts 
that raced on the cruise, fourteen of them, not counting 
Flytie, which sailed under both rules on different days, 
were in the cruiser class. There were sixteen racing sloops 
and three racing schooners, though the latter got to- 
gether only twice for a real race. 

With the apparently mortal decline in the fleet of big 
schooners built to race under the Universal Rule, in the 
cruising class the New York Yacht Club has struck ona 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Henry B. Plant’s “Clytie,” shown above, divided honors in the Twelve-Metre Class with “Mozxette,” owned by Horace Havemeyer 








The British 14-foot International dinghies. Two of the older gaff-rigged boats may be seen sailing 
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against the more modern boats with jib-headed rig 


More of the International Dinghy 


How the Class Has Developed in Britain 
By GEOFFREY |. POUT 


O MUCH has recently been written on the 

relative merits of the 14-foot Interna- 
tional Dinghy, Canadian style, and the 
same class as an Englishman knows it, 
that I feel that it is time that yachtsmen 
on the North American continent should 
know what manner of boats the latest 
British examples are. 

The present Yacht Racing Association rules for the 
14-foot dinghies have now been in force for something 
like ten years, and during that period over 270 boats 
have been built in Great Britain. From a fairly fast, 
clench-built boat, carrying a lug and jib rig, the type 
very soon developed into a pure racing machine, carvel- 
built of mahogany, and very efficiently rigged, Ber- 
muda fashion. 

The main restrictions imposed on the hull, which 
must be entirely open, are a minimum beam of 4 feet 8 
inches and a minimum depth amidships of 1 foot, 9 
inches. The weight of the hull, stripped of all gear, in- 
cluding sails, spars, rudder and bottom boards, must 
not be less than 225 pounds. 

Maximum sail area is 125 square feet, and the 
height of the sail plan must not be greater than 22 feet 
6 inches above the gunwale line, the jib halliard block 
being not more than 14 feet above this line. Perma- 
nently bent masts are prohibited. There are, of course, 
many minor regulations, but the above are quite suffi- 
cient to show the influence of the rule. 

In order to get around the rule requiring that bottom 
boards are to be removed for weighing, these boards 
are now made part and parcel of the hull, and in reality 
form a second or third skin in the middle of the boat. 

Two designers, Morgan Giles and Uffa Fox, have, 





between them, been responsible for bringing the Brit- 
ish 14-footer to its present pitch of perfection. Giles is a 
designer of considerable experience, having built many 
boats to the International classes before the war, but 
when Uffa Fox started building dinghies he was young 
and unknown. But he did not remain unknown for long, 
for the design of his dinghies proved far in advance of 
any hitherto produced, and he himself was preéminent 
as a helmsman, especially in a breeze. 

Suffice it to say that when H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales offered a cup for annual competition about five 
years ago, interest in the dinghies was so keen that 
forty entries were received. The race was sailed over a 
12-mile course and Uffa Fox was a decisive winner. 
Next year he won again, also by a large margin. Since 
then he has abstained from participation. 

The 1930 race, sailed at Lowestoft, was won by Mr. 
Tom Thornycroft, of the firm which built Miss England 
III, after two postponements on account of lack of 
wind. Last year Uffa Fox was again absent and the 
race went to his rival designer, Morgan Giles. 

This race was sailed at Ryde in a very strong wind 
and heavy sea. All the boats were reefed. So severe were 
the conditions that many of the leaders had to retire 
through breakdowns and the eventual winner took the 
lead only within a few lengths of the finish. This he did 
by risking a spinnaker on the last leg of the course. 
It served his purpose, and took him into first place, but 
he capsized as soon as he received his gun. 

In spite of the strong wind, such conditions were 
hardly ideal for attaining maximum speed, because of 
the sea. Nevertheless, the winner covered the course 
of 12 sea miles in one minute over two hours. This is 
equivalent to a speed of 6.85 land miles per hour. 
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A comparison between this speed and that quoted by 
Mr. Arthur H. Emerick in the July issue of YacuTine 
is interesting. Mr. Emerick says that 5.531 statute miles 
per hour is a good average performance for a Canadian 
dinghy, but at the same time states that he is consid- 
erably piqued at my comments, including the opinion 
expressed by me that an English 14-footer would beat 
her Transatlantic counterpart by ‘‘fifteen to twenty 
minutes round the Prince of Wales Cup Course in a 
breeze of wind.’’ In the same letter he furnishes figures 
which prove my contention. Caroline, Prince of Wales 
Cup winner in 1931, took 2 hours 1 minute to cover 12 
sea miles. At the speed of 5.531 m.p.h., given by Mr. 
Emerick, the American boat would take 28 minutes 
longer. 

The maximum speed attainable by a modern dinghy 
is, of course, far in excess of the figure quoted in E. J. 
Schoettle’s “Sailing Craft.” For a boat to average 
nearly seven miles an hour over a course which involves 
windward work, it is obvious that she must often reach 
a speed of not less than eight or nine miles per hour 
when off the wind. She would, of course, be “‘ planing” 
most of the time. 

The minimum beam imposed by the class regulations 
has, in practice, had the effect of making the boats all 

the same width, for very few dinghies have been built 
more than an inch or so over the specified minimum. 
Hill sections are entirely different from the popular 
American form, for forward there is a pronounced flare, 
and the midship section shows a slight tumble home 
which becomes more pronounced towards the transom. 
In profile, the boats are 

forced, by the rule, to 

show a continuous con- 

cave sheer line, but 

this has now ap- 

proached very near to 

the disappearing point, 

and many of the latest 

examples must be very 

nearly straight, for 

when heeled at only a 

slight angle they have 

the appearance of be- 

ing hog-backed. 
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The British dinghies invariably carry a two-sail rig. 
The area specified, being measured by the Y. R. A. 
method, allows jibs of various sizes to be carried, and 
consequently headsails of the Genoa type are used. No 
designer or owner on this side of the Atlantic would 
dream of using a single-sail rig, since by so doing he 
would be deprived of a spinnaker, besides having to sail 
with a smaller actual area of canvas. 

Last year Uffa Fox sprang a surprise on sailing men 
by producing a ribless dinghy. The boat had three skins 
and proved amply rigid. This year he has developed the 
system further, and his 1932 dinghies have two longi- 
tudinal mahogany skins only, with a third over the floor. 
These boats have proved entirely successful, and, in the 
designer’s opinion, they are faster than the earlier 
ribbed models. 

There is no indication that finality in design has 
yet been reached, for the new dinghies are showing 
themselves the fastest yet, and this process of gradual 


' development has continued ever since the class has 


been established on its present footing. 

Unfortunately, the 14-footers, although International 
in name, have so far been given comparatively little 
attention in other European countries. On the few oc- 
casions when English boats have been pitted against 
continental designs they have won with the greatest 
ease. There seems no doubt that for their length they 
are the fastest racing craft ever produced. 

Naturally, this high state of development has re- 
sulted in a costly boat. Such refinements as ultra-light 


hollow spars, streamlined bronze centerplates, and a 
cabinetwork finish have 


all helped to raise the 
price, which is now 
about £150 for a fully 
equipped boat. But so 
great is the appeal of 
this type that the price 
has never threatened to 
kill the class, although 
of course, it has to 
some extent restricted 
its following and 
limited its growth in 
numbers. 


Copyright, Special Press, London 
This picture furnishes a good example of hull form of the 
modern British 14-footers 











The Pinkies 


A Type of American Double-Ender 
By H. I. CHAPELLE 





HE double-ender, in numerous forms, is 
a very popular type of seagoing sailing 
yacht. Many foreign types, such as the 
Scandinavian double-enders, have been 
utilized by our designers in their search 
for extreme seaworthiness. Strangely 

J enough, in spite of the popularity of the 














Scandinavian designs, one rarely sees an example of the - 


many American types of double-ender in our yachting 
fleet. This situation appears to be due to lack of informa- 
tion, rather than to shortcomings in our national types. 
It must be remembered that our double-enders were 
evolved through a long process of trial and error, to suit 
the conditions of wind and water met on our coasts. It is 
logical to assume that our types, thus developed, are 
therefore more suitable for our use than are foreign 
types evolved for different conditions. 

When double-enders are under discussion, one of the 
first that comes to mind is the old New England pinky. 
These craft are well known in a general way, but the de- 
tails of their hull design are not so familiar, nor are the 
different types of pinky recognizable to most of us. This 
is the explanation, perhaps, for the lack of copies and 
adaptations in our fleets. 

There is little doubt that the importance of the sharp 
stern, as a feature in the design of seaworthy sailing 
craft, has been overly stressed. It is possible to design 
an equally seaworthy boat with other forms of stern. 
However, the sharp stern possesses certain advantages; 
it is cheap to build, and perfect longitudinal balance of 
hull under seagoing conditions is more easily obtained by 
its use. This last gives greater comfort in rough water. 
The objections are mainly a loss of initial stability, due 
to the lack of bearings aft, and the curtailing of deck 
space and of room below deck. These objections may be 
largely overcome by proper design. In the final analysis, 
the choice of stern form is one of personal opinion and 
preference. 
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Pinky * Vanile’ 


Built in Nova Scotia, about (83? 





Lines of “Vanitie,” an early Nova Scotian pinky, about the year 1832 


An attempt to trace the ancestry of the pinkies is un- 
satisfactory, due to the almost total lack of written 
records pertaining to the subject. The name “ pinky’”’ is 
evidently the diminutive of the old shipbuilder’s term 
“pink.’’ The pink was a sharp-sterned vessel, with a 
false stern overhang somewhat similar to that of the 
pinky’s as we know it. The pink was variously rigged. 
Some were ships, others were snows, brigantines, 
schooners, ketches and sloops. These vessels were em- 
ployed in the Baltic and North Sea trades, and were 
probably well known to the early American colonists. 
Drawings of these old pinks may be found in Chapman’s 
Navalis Mercatoria Architecturia, published in 1764, a 
copy of which is in the New York Public Library. 

The early fisheries on our coasts was an incidental 
trade, carried on only when demand warranted the 
fitting out of a vessel. Hence, up until about 1800, there 
was no real type of offshore fishing boat. Large vessels, 
built for general trade, rigged as ships, snows, brigs, 
brigantines, ketches, sloops and schooners, were used up 
until this date. Soon after the Revolution, a small type 
of inshore fishing boat was introduced in the neighbor- 
hood of Gloucester and developed in the nearby parish 
of Chebacco, now the town of Essex. These craft were 
small double-enders, rarely exceeding 40 feet in length, 
rigged as ‘‘cat-schooners”’ (7.e., a schooner without 
bowsprit or headsail), having also the pink stern similar 
to that of the later pinkies. These small boats became 
known as ‘‘Chebacco boats.’’ Later on, a square-sterned 
hull, of similar rig and size, was introduced, a type 
known as the “dogbody,”’ the reason for the name be- 
ing unknown. These vessels were very small, at first, but 
slowly grew in size with the passing years. By 1800, 
they were large enough to enter the Banks fishery and 
became the offshore fishing type. By this time the trade 
had become quite important, and gave steady employ- 
ment to both men and boats. After the War of 1812, the 
fisheries grew prosperous, and the vessels became larger, 
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applied to the Chebacco boats, in spite of their pink Si | | \ 


sterns. 

These pinkies, mostly built at Essex, soon became 
famous for their seaworthiness and comfort in blowing 
weather. The pinky did not strain herself in the heavy 
seas of a North Atlantic gale, riding the seas like a duck. 
Some of the Chebacco boats and pinkies were fast in 
rough water, and their good qualities caused them to be 
widely copied along the coast. The pinky type was popu- 
lar for many years and gave way only when changes in 
fishing methods made a larger and roomier hull neces- 
sary. The employment of dories, which became common 
in the forties, made the “‘sharpshooter”’ type of schooner 
desirable. It must be kept in mind that the pinky really 
played no part in the development of the fishing 
schooner, for schooners of the old “heeltapper”’ type 
were in use, not only in the same period as the pinky, 
but, also, at a much earlier date. The pinky was really 
a distinct type, rather than a stage in the development 
of the schooner. 

The Essex pinky, the first of the type, became com- 
mon about 1822, and was a remarkable boat. The de- 
sign embodied seaworthiness, comfort in heavy weather 
and good sailing qualities, combined with carrying 
capacity, to a remarkable degree. Full-ended, with low, 
rounding floors, as a rule, their lines were sweet and 
beautifully modeled. The boat was also perfectly bal- 
anced. The hull was round and full on deck, both fore 
and aft; the waterlines forward were sharp and convex, 
while aft they were sharp and concave. 

There are but two reliable sources of information on 
the Essex pinkies, the well-known plans of the Eagle, 
drawn by the late Martin Erismann, as taken off a 
pinky built at Essex in 1820, and the half-model of the 
pinky July built in 1837, which is in the U. 8. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. The Eagle measured 47 
feet over all, 12 feet 6 inches beam, and 6 feet 6 inches 
draft. The July was 52 feet over all, with beam of 14 
feet, 7 feet depth, and 8 feet draft. The catalog states 
that her beam was 16 feet, but the model molds but 13 
feet 7 inches. The Essex pinky had a strong sheer, 
rounded forefoot, raking sternpost, strong drag to the 
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keel and was rather deep and narrow. Most of them 
were fitted with a rather small rig, — jib, fore, and main- 
sail. In 1845, the pinky Lorenzo Story carried, in addi- 
tion to these, a flying jib set on a jibboom and a jack- 
yard gaff topsail. A maintopmast staysail was carried in 
light weather, as well. Though a fidded main topmast 
was usually carried, the pinky does not appear to ever 
have had a foretopmast fitted. 

The stern of the Essex pinky was typical of all pinky 
types; the bulwarks were carried well abaft the stern- 
post, finishing with a narrow raking transom or “‘tomb- 
stone,” abaft the rudder head. This was high enough, 
due to the sheering up of the bulwarks, to act as a boom 
crotch. The underside of this false overhang was open, 
so as not to hold water. This whole structure was merely 
a portion of the bulwarks, and the loss of it would not 
affect the seaworthiness of the pinky any more than the 
loss of a part of the bulwarks in the case of a modern 
schooner. The pink stern was not put on for looks; 
rather, there were practical reasons for its use. The 
stern served to protect the helmsman and the rudder, to 
support the mainsheet horse, acted as a seat of ease, and 
was used to hang nets on, as well as for a boom crotch. 
This type of stern makes the sharp stern of the pinky 
somewhat more roomy on deck than would otherwise be 
the case. 
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Most of the Essex pinkies were built “by eye,’’ with- 
out the aid of plans or half-models. Hence the Essex 
boats varied in deadrise and rake of ends, though the 
general proportions were about the same in every boat. 
The first three-masted schooner built at Essex was a 
pinky hull. The ordinary pinky built at Essex was be- 
tween 50 and 52 feet over all, 45 and 48 feet l.w.1., 13 and 
14 feet beam, 5 and 7 feet depth, and 6 to 9 feet draft. 
The dimensions of the pinky Tiger, as given by Collins, 
are: 52 feet by 48 feet by 13 feet 3 inches by 5 feet, and 
her spars measured:— bowsprit outboard, 14 feet; 
foremast above deck, 40 feet; fore boom, 17 feet 6 
inches; fore gaff, 16 feet 6 inches; mainmast above deck, 
42 feet; topmast, 18 feet; main boom, 33 feet; main gaff, 
18 feet. The masts of the pinkies raked about 10 degrees, 
and the bowsprits steeved somewhere around 15 de- 
grees. 

The construction of the pinky was strong and rough. 
The Essex boats were built of the best oak; it is said 
that only the heart of the white oak was used. Their 
frames were sawn and were double, closely spaced, with 
cant frames in bow and stern. There were heavy 
“‘wales’’ worked into the topsides, and a keelson was 
employed. The boats were ceiled and, usually, clamps 
were fitted. It will be seen that these boats were very 
well built. Some of the pinkies had fish wells fitted, 
flooded by means of holes bored through the bottom; 
these smack-pinkies were usually employed in the 
lobster, or other inshore fisheries. The later pinkies 
were painted green from waterline to thick strake or 
“‘wale,’’ which, with the bulwarks, were tarred or 
painted black, set off with red, yellow, green, or white 
stripes. The bottom was sometimes treated with a mix- 
ture of whitewash and tallow, verdigris, or tallow and 
pitch. The early boats were tarred above and below the 
waterline. 

As a rule, the pinky steered with a tiller, though some 
of the last boats had crude wheels, working with blocks 
and tackles on deck. Their deck fittings were few and 
crude, and little ironwork was used. A small gammon 
knee head, without trailboards or headrails, constituted 
the stem finish. The rig of an Essex pinky was rather 
remarkable for its simplicity, there being little standing 
rigging. The cuddy was under a raised deck forward and 
was a dark and smoky place. A crude open fireplace 
supplied heat for cooking and warmth. A wooden chim- 
ney, plastered on the inside, carried off part of the 
smoke though some of these boats had brick chimneys. 
The cabin was horribly smoky. The late George S8. 
Wesson, writing in Old Time New England, claimed that 
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smoked halibut was introduced to a waiting world 
through the fishermen’s custom of hanging portions of 
the halibut in the cuddy to dry, which became well 
smoked ‘‘due to the primitive cooking and heating ar- 
rangements of the pinky class.’’ Mr. Lewis H. Story, of 
Essex, told me that the tradition was that a large num- 
ber of pinkies were built miles inland, in the woods, and 
were hauled to the waterside by oxen. Essex became a 
shipbuilding center in early days by reason of the excel- 
lent stand of white oak in the neighborhood. Once the 
yards were established, it is natural that they continued 
long after the oak had disappeared. 

It may well be said that, of all American fishing types, 
the pinky is the most seaworthy and comfortable for 
deep water work. The Essex pinky was dry either 
underway or at anchor. As long as the pinky predomi- 
nated on the Banks, the loss of life and vessels was 
slight; they were weatherly, handy and safe under any 
conditions of weather. It is said that two pinkies were 
among the few vessels that beat out of Chaleur Bay in 
the terrific ‘‘ American Gale’’ of October, 1851, when a 
large part of the Gloucester fleet was wiped out. 

The pinky was hove-to under a double-reefed foresail 
with helm lashed; when this was done the crew calmly 
called it a day and retired to the cuddy. The pinky 
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would not fall off, but would lay well up and, because 
of the excellent longitudinal balance of the hull, she 
would ride over the seas without any leaping and diving. 
Her easy motion prevented the racking and straining 
which often takes place in less well-formed types. This 
increased the life of both hull and rig, to say nothing of 
the effect on the comfort of the crew. 

Maine builders adopted the Chebacco boat, the: dog- 
body and the pinky in turn, following the Essex builders. 
The Maine pinkies were on the same general model as 
the Essex boats, but usually the Maine pinkies had 
much less sheer and, often, lower bulwarks. They also 
had more deadrise, as a rule, though some were very 
full-ended. The dimensions of a typical Maine pinky, the 
Trenton, whose half-model is in the U. 8. National 
Museum, are as follows; length over all, 47 feet; beam, 
14 feet 2 inches; depth, 6 feet 4 inches. The T'renton was 
built at Trenton, Maine, in 1840. Compared to the 
Essex-built July, the Trenton is somewhat fuller aft, 
having a noticeably shorter run and more beam in pro- 
portion to length. The Maine pinkies had less external 
keel than had the Essex craft. The rig and fittings of the 
Maine pinkies were practically the same as those of the 
original model... 

The Canadian Maritime Provinces also copied the 
Essex types, the dogbodies being known as “‘jakes,’’ and 
both pinkies and “jakes”’ were built in this century, 
particularly in the Province of New Brunswick. The 
accompanying plan of the Vanitie, built at Yarmouth, 
N.8., about 1832, shows the lines of the Canadian type. 
Their rig and details did not vary from those of the Es- 
sex pinkies. Like the Maine type, they had more dead- 
rise than the original model, but were also rather full- 
ended. It will be noticed that all the pinky types are 
nearly alike in size. 

The fourth and most developed type:of pinky was 
employed around Eastport, Maine, during the fifties and 
sixties. These pinkies, being in competition with sloops 
and schooners, were built to sail faster than the types 
just described. The Eastport pinkies were employed 
mostly in the herring fishery, and, while not having to 
work so far offshore as the Essex, and the other Maine 
types, they had to be good sea boats. The Eastport 
vessels were more of the clipper type, as will be seen. 

Figure I shows the lines of an Eastport pinky, taken 
from a half-model in the possession of Mr. Reynolds 
Beale, of Rockport, Mass. The details are drawn from 
measurements of two old hulks and from pictures. The 
date of the half-model is unknown, but is probably 
about 1855. The example measures 49 feet 6 inches 
over all, 43 feet on deck, 39 feet 3 inches on the l.w.1., 14 
feet beam, and 6 feet 6 inches draft. The lines are very 
like those of the extreme Baltimore clipper schooners of 
the slave trade type, the only difference being in the 
stern. The entrance is sharp and the forefoot is slightly 
clubbed, or bulbous. The stem has a strong rake. The 
run is long and well formed; the strong drag of the keel 
and the great rake of the sternpost are particularly 
noticeable. The long keel made these craft steady on 
their helm in rough going, while the raking ends made 
them fairly quick in stays. The body plan shows that the 
designer realized the importance of getting the ballast, 
usually broken stone and gravel, as low as possible. The 
hollow floors, hard bilges and flaring sides increased 
initial stability and power to carry sail, without making 
a hull that was hard to drive. The lines are capable of 
but slight improvement, though the buttocks might be 
eased a trifle. Such a vessel would be weatherly and fast 
in heavy going, and yet comfortable. 

Like most pinkies, she had a low raised deck forward, 
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over the forecastle and galley, which were entered 
through a companionway in a small trunk. The foremast 
was well forward and a small iron winch was located on 
the bowsprit bitts up in the eyes of her. Originally, she 
might have had a wooden windlass in place of the winch. 
The galley stack came through the trunk and was of 
iron, fitted with the common elbow. There were three 
hatches in the deck, as shown in the plan, the largest 
being the cargo hatch, or, in some boats, the hatch to the 
fish well. The aftermost one appears to have been used 
as a steering well. There was a wooden bitt and a 
wooden barreled pump forward of this hatch. The 
gammoning was a bent iron rod, driven through the 
head athwartships, below an iron drift-bolt in the cut- 
water, bent up along the sides of the bowsprit and 
threaded. The construction was the same as that of the 
old Essex pinkies, the workmanship being rough but 
strong. Some pinkies had but one strike in the bulwark, 
leaving it open at the deck and just under the rail cap. 
The height of the bulwarks was increased amidships by 
washboards. The “‘wale”’ or thick strakes are shown on 
the plans. The fastenings are of iron and locust “‘trun- 
nels.”’ The hull is ceiled from keelson to deck beams. 

The rig, shown in Figure 2, requires little attention 
here. It is a simple schooner rig, designed for ease of 
handling and cheapness rather than for beauty. The 
boom crotch and foresail sheet cleat on the mainmast 
are typical fittings of the pinky. Hemp rigging was em- 
ployed throughout, except for the chain bobstay. Some 
of these boats did not even have deadeyes, the shrouds 
being set up on the chain plate eyes without use of a 
lanyard. The old craft had rope gammoning, in the old- 
fashioned way. In many ways, the rig of these boats was 
crude, but it must be admitted that it was practical. 

The possibilities of the pinky type for yacht use have 
never been investigated, but it seems evident that the 
pinky yacht is practical in designs whose deck lengths 
are between 30 and 60 feet. The huil could be utilized 
with other rigs, such as the sloop, cutter and ketch, but 
the yawl rig would be impractical. There is about as 
much room below in the pinky as in the common small 
schooner of good form. There is no question but that it 
would be possible to develop any cabin arrangement 
suitable for a schooner of the same dimensions. Full 
headroom is no greater a problem in the pinky than it 
is in the average yacht of similar size. 

Figures 3 and 4 show a slight modification of the 
Eastport model, fitted as a yacht. So far as the lines are 
concerned, the changes are few; the ends have been 
fined a little, to ease the buttocks, and thus, a small re- 
duction of displacement has resulted. The appearance 
has altered very little. The gammon head knee was 
omitted, and the sheer was raised slightly forward. The 
lines were faired to the rabbet instead of to the face of 
the stem, as is modern practice. This gives an external 
cutwater, which is not so handsome as the faired stem of 
the common yacht, but is much stronger and gives much 
more protection to the hood-ends of the planking. 

The rig is an adaptation of the modern small schooner 
rig with the leg-of-mutton mainsail, and is approxi- 
mately of the same area as the original example. 

The design shown is capable of development, and can 
be modified within reasonable limits without “‘improv- 
ing”’ the type out of existence. It seems evident that we 
are under no necessity of importing foreign types and de- 
signs when we desire a seaworthy cruiser. We have a 
wide range of double-ender types in our own front yard, 
all being developed for the conditions met on our coasts 
and of varying size and draft. Why, then, continue to 
import types of doubtful value for use in our waters? 














Youth Tries Its Hand 
At Boat Building 


By 


WILLIAM ATKIN 


cedar in my cellar workshop. And some spruce 
boards. A handy band saw. A discarded rudder and 
a dagger board nicely weighted and streamlined. 

Is it any wonder, then, that several of the boys whose 
wont it is to camp on my door step, so to speak, should 
covet these delightful items? Cedar is of little use on a 
rack; a discarded rudder is likely to be broken up; and 
as for the dagger board — well, when I was the age of 
these loyal young friends I required only the possession 
of a flag pole to set my imagination on fire, and to make 
very real the ownership of a phantom sailing boat, a 
phantom sea, a grand breeze, and a squadron of pirate 
ships in close pursuit! 

Years and years ago I learned that it is quite the easi- 
est thing to build your house once you have a door 
knob and acquire a door. And I could plainly see my 
neighbors’ boys were of a like mind; youth today is 
keener in matters of this kind than its parents. 

Here, then, in my cellar, like ore in a mine, were 
lumber and tools; of energy there was ample. To be sure, 
there remained down the lane of time a suit of sails to 
be purchased, many brass screws, rigging, and hardware. 
But ore cannot be mined and refined over night, nor can 
a boat, even of the simplest type, be built in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The necessity of sails was still ‘just 
around the corner,’’ which we grown-ups have learned 
these last three years zs a longish distance. The brass 
screws? The rigging? The hardware? An indulgent 
grandmother, it was hoped, would also understand how 

easy it is to get the house as long as the door knob is in 
one’s hand. 


[cesar were some fragrant planks of 34-inch boat 





The deck plan shows a shipshape and roomy 
little boat 
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“Davy Jones,” a sweet-lined 18-footer, was built 
with only a boy’s skill and pocketbook 


Willing hearts are not always equal to skilled hands, 
and so to me came the problem of devising a boat that 
would be easy to build, reasonably fast, able, and at the 
same time of inexpensive construction. Also, it must fit 
the aforementioned rudder and dagger board; and, 
what is of far more importance, match the imagination 
of my young friends. No shabby square-ended punt 
could this craft be. She must have grace, a lively sheer, 
and character. 

Someone once said, ‘‘It is the things which are done 
incidentally and without material profit that have the 
greatest value.’’ And this truism tumbles about in the 
bow wave, and bubbles along in the wake of the little 
boat the boys built, and which her owner, Harry Hen- 
derson, a junior member of the Huntington Yacht Club, 
christened Davy Jones. 

Several nights the lights burned in the office of the 





The lapstrake construction goes well with the broadly flaring topsides and 
double ends 
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Mizzen Top until there was a chorus of assent from 
several interested, if youthful, onlookers. And I knew 
then that the little double-ended skiff which had taken 
form in pencil matched the imagination of a delightful 
and delighted client. It remained only for youth to try 
its hand at boat building. 

While the cellar workshop is large, its exits are lim- 
ited, and so the forms were set up on the garage floor. 
What matter if the faithful Chevrolet stands outside? A 
little boat is the thing right now and everyone knows 
that a lightly constructed boat must always be built 
indoors the better to spend the rest of its life outdoors, 
while a Chevrolet is — an automobile, that’s all. 

The length of the cedar boat boards on hand deter- 
mined the length of Davy Jones. And so the best we could 
do for length was 18 feet. Four feet 8 inches seemed a 
desirable width, and the draft of the hull 4 inches. 
The greatest breadth is exactly amidships, both ends 
being precisely alike. The freeboard at the bow and stern 
is 1 foot 414 inches, while amidships the height is one 
foot. The greatest breadth on the bottom is 3 feet 4 
inches, this point being amidships. 

Largely for purposes of economy, Davy Jones was 
built without a deck or washboards. Since, however, the 
freeboard is ample and the topsides flare broadly, the 
little boat is reasonably dry. It is great fun to watch 
the lee rail in a fresh breeze. Actually, the sheer molding 
is several inches below the surface of the water, and 
despite this very little water slops aboard. This is be- 
‘cause the flare, coupled with the speed of the boat, 
throws the water well to leeward. She has proved to be 
a very good sea boat and a lovely thing to sail. 

The construction is of the simplest type. There are 
three lapped strakes each side, the bottom being cross- 
planked after the usual practice of builders of skiffs. 
The cedar on the sides is three-eighths inches thick and 
on the bottom full one-half inch thick. The only woods 
used in the construction are white cedar and spruce. 
The result is a very light hull; in connection with this it 
may be interesting to know that two men can easily 
carry her around. Transportation is the simplest thing 
in the world. The boys lower the top of the touring car, 
rest the bow on the windshield frame and the middle on 
the back of the rear seat, and drive off. We have not had 
a chance to weigh the hull; the estimates of the knowing 
say ‘£150 pounds.” And this is not far wrong. 

The bottom planks are narrow, none over three and 
one-half inches wide. Brass screws are used for fastenings 
— and waterproof glue. This, you know, is sold in pow- 
der form and is simply mixed with clean cold water. 
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Great stuff. I believe it would be feasible to build a small 
craft using this glue for fastening the planks without 
screws or nails. 

There was always plenty of noise,in the garage and 
the cellar workshop while work on Davy Jones pro- 
gressed. However, the weeks passed pleasantly, and had 
you peeked in there a month or so after the setting up of 
the forms you would have found a shapely little ship, 
light but strong, and, considering the inexperience of its 
youthful builders, a very well finished job. The hull was 


(Continued on page 86) 


Sail plan, lines, and 
table of offsets from 
which dimensions can 
be taken for building 
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Eastern Yacht Club Crew 


Takes Junior Championship 


+++ 


By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


eleven Massachusetts yacht clubs battled val- 

iantly off Marblehead in three one-design knock- 
abouts, for the first junior yachting championship ever 
held in the country, and for the honor of commanding 
the yacht America in the first run of her last voyage to 
her old home at Annapolis. 

These two projects, one for testing the relative sailing 
abilities of the rising generation under equal conditions, 
and the other for restoring the famous schooner to the 
Naval Academy from which she had been secured by 
somewhat dubious means half a century before, had 
been evolved at the dining table of an Edgartown 
yachtsman a couple of months previously. The two 
plans were subsequently accepted by the Eastern Yacht 
Club, and carried through so successfully that today the 
Junior Championship, and its emblem, the Sears Bowl, 
is the windward mark for every youngster. 

This year the championship again touched a new high 
water mark, with 47 clubs represented in six sectional 
eliminations, and through the winning of the finals late 
in August at Marion, Mass., by Chandler Hovey, Jr., 
Albert Goodhue, Jr., and George Poor, of Salem, the 
Sears Bowl once more reposes in the prize locker of the 
Eastern Yacht Club after an absence of eleven years. 

The clubs taking part in the eliminations were: 


[Le in August of 1921, thirty-three boys from 


Massachusetts North Shore: Eastern, Annisquam, 
Pleon, Corinthian, Eastern Point, Nahant and Sandy 
Bay. 

Massachusetts South Shore: Squantum, Duxbury and 
Hingham. 

Southern Massachusetts: Vineyard Haven, Beverly, 





The Westerly crew, Daniel E. Larkin, Jr.,-and Stanley and 
Kenneth Higginbotham, were the runners-up in the Junior 
Championship regatta 
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The junior champions, left to right, George Poor, Chandler 
Hovey, Jr., captain, and Albert Goodhue, who took the Sears 
Bowl back to the Eastern Yacht Club 


Wood’s Hole, Cotuit, Wianno, Waquoit, Chatham, 
Edgartown, Nantucket, Quissett, Mashnee Island, 
and Buzzard’s. 

Narragansett Bay: Westerly, Watch Hill, Saunders- 
town, Washington Park, Edgewood, Barrington, 
Bristol, Conanicut and Fall River. 

Long Island Sound: Black Rock, Cold Spring, Indian 
Harbor, Pequot, Port Washington, American, Stam- 
ford, Seawanhaka-Corinthian, Larchmont, Wada- 
wanuk, Huguenot and Harlem. 

Great South Bay: Babylon, Bay Shore, Bellport and 
Point O’ Woods. 


The makeup of the crews, beside the Eastern in the 
finals at the Beverly Yacht Club, was as follows: 


Westerly: Daniel E. Larkin, Jr., Stanley and Kenneth 
Higginbotham. 

Squantum: Leonard Van Dalen, Alan Russell, Gordon 
Taber. 

Black Rock: John W. Field, Norman Gaynor, Jr., 
John Pullman, Jr. 

Vineyard Haven: Frank B. Jewett, Jr., Roland 
Chase, Robert Robie. 

Babylon: Roger Howell, Gordon Abbott, John C., 
Robbins. 


Five races were sailed for points, the crews using 
Herreshoff 15-foot gaff-rigged knockabouts. Hugh M. 
Wharton, of Southport, Conn., Commodore Robert W. 
Cumming, of the Beverly Yacht Club and George E. 
Hills, of Hingham, acted as judges, with Vice Commo- 
dore H. Nelson Emmons in charge of the racing ma- 
chinery. The crews drew for boats which they sailed 
throughout the series. 

Eastern won the start and the first race, sailed on 
August 29th, over a four-mile leeward and windward 
course, twice round, in a light northwest breeze that was 
so uncertain that Babylon, a trailer at the first turn, 
was for some minutes leading the fleet. Westerly came 
up fast on the last windward leg, but could not quite 
catch Eastern. 

The elapsed times in the first race were: Eastern, 
2-46-22; Westerly, 2-46-40; Squantum, 2-49-40; 
Babylon, 2-49-44; Vineyard Haven, 2-49-54; Black 
Rock, 2—51—40. 

Eastern again took the starting honors in the second 
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“Zest,” an Atlantic Coast One-Design used in the 

Woman’s Championship on Long Island Sound. Miss 

Lorna Whittlesey and her crew won the right to represent 

the Indian Harbor Y. C. at the National Championships 
at Cohasset 


race sailed early in the afternoon of August 30th, twice 
round a five-mile triangle in a fluctuating northerly that 
hauled four points west and gave skipper Hovey a 
chance to fetch the windward mark without a hitch. At 
the start of the second round the breeze proved a deceit- 
ful nymph, heading Eastern and smiling on Squantum 
and Westerly, besides giving Black Rock a lift that 
nearly won third place. The times: Squantum, 1-58-09; 
Westerly, 1-58-50; Eastern, 1-59-01; Black Rock, 
1-59-03; Vineyard Haven, 1-59-26; Babylon, 2-03-23. 

Young Hovey staged another fine start in the third 
race, which followed immediately, over a four-mile 
windward and leeward course, twice round, but he 
quickly tossed overboard all chances of winning by tak- 
ing a long board up Wareham River, with Black Rock 
following part way. When the two emerged, Westerly, 
Squantum and Vineyard Haven were rounding the 
weather mark, with Babylon not far astern. The rest 
of the contest was a fight between the three leaders. 


“Wasp,” owned by Philip 
K. Wrigley of Chicago, was 
designed by Henry C. Grebe 
and Co., and was built by 
the Great Lakes Boat Build- 
ing Corp. She is 88 feet 
over all and is powered 
with two 565 h.p. Sterling 
engines which give her a 


speed of 23 m.p.h. 
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Squantum finally weathered Vineyard Haven and 
Westerly nosed into second place half a mile from the 
finish in the last spinnaker run. The times were: Squan- 
tum, 2-10-45; Westerly, 2-11-04; Vineyard Haven, 
2-11-15; Babylon, 2-20-23; Black Rock, 2—24—44; 
Eastern, 2-33-45. 

The crews came out for the fourth race on the morn- 
ing of August 3lst with the title apparently resting 
between Squantum and Westerly, one being five and the 
other four points ahead of Eastern. The breeze was light 
and in the reaching start all except Babylon were too 
soon. Eastern was the first to negotiate a restart and, 
although threatened at times, held the lead to the finish 
with Westerly and Squantum alternating in second 
place, but far enough ahead of the other three to give 
them a commanding point lead over the Marblehead 
crew until their jinx popped up over Bird Island. 

In the first race for the Interscholastic Championship 
sailed over exactly the same course two months before, 
six crews were thrown out for dodging the channel buoy. 
Westerly and Squantum, far too busy enjoying a luffing 
match to keep any sharp lookout for government 
marks, sailed gaily inside the black spar and suffered 
accordingly, with Babylon following and paying the 
same penalty. The times, disregarding the disqualifica- 
tions, were as follows: Eastern, 1-31-30; Westerly, 
1-32-35; Squantum, 1-33-42; Black Rock, 1-34-09; 
Babylon, 1-34-45; Vineyard Haven, 1-36-14. 

The concluding event, a four-mile beat to windward 
and return in a light southwester, was naturally a three- 
cornered duel, with Eastern leading Squantum by a 
point and Westerly by two and a half points at the 
go-off. The Eastern crew beat Squantum at the start 
and held them securely all the way to the windward 
mark, neither paying any attention to Westerly, which 
had weathered them, or to the three crews on the 
other side of the bay which were far in the lead. 

A mile from the turn young Larkin, who, by the way, 
is only fifteen, but showed himself to be one of the 
cleverest skippers for his age that ever sailed in a junior 
championship, tumbled to the fact that points might be 
picked up by tackling the leaders and at the turn he was 
a very close fourth. In the spinnaker run to the finish he 
passed Babylon, but did not have quite speed enough to 
reach Vineyard Haven, although the skipper of the 
latter crew, like a good sport, made no attempt to luff 
him out. Larkin missed the title by seven scant seconds, 
for Eastern, having warded off Squantum in a stiff 
luffing match, breezed home in fifth place, but with the 
championship nailed to the mast. 

The final point score was: Eastern, 1914; Westerly, 
19; Squantum, 1744; Black Rock, 1744 Vineyard 
Haven, 17; Babylon, 10. 








Across the Atlantic in “Ahto” 


Part IIl—From the Cape Verdes to New York 


By AHTO WALTER 


Day after day slipped by with no change in wind or 


after a stop of only nine hours in the Cape weather. We sighted one steamer on the horizon but she 
Verde Islands, bound for the West Indies and did not come our way. On the fifteenth of March we 


QO: March second Ahtio set sail from St. Vincent, 


Miami. In the latitude of 
the Cape Verdes we were in 
the strength of the North- 
east Trades and offshore 
there was a steady easterly 
breeze which blew Ahtio out 
of sight of the Islands in 
several hours. 

During the first two days 
at sea the Trade gradually 
decreased and the air be- 
came heavy with a haze al- 
most as thick as fog. On the 
second day out, Jarrilo had 
been asleep below. Sud- 
denly he cried, ‘‘Ahto, 
out!” “ Ahto, out!”’ He had 
dreamed that he was at the 
tiller sailing along on a 
smooth sea when suddenly 
Ahio fetched up with a re- 
sounding crash. At the 
same time, a rock appeared 
ahead and he put the tiller 
hard down, but Ahto 
fetched up again. Rocks 
with swells breaking over 
them appeared on all sides. 
It was then that he awoke, 
dashed on deck and shouted 
at me. 

At this point there was 
another impact on Ahio’s bottom, and she heeled over 
considerably. Jarrilo looked at the empty sea as if he 
expected to see a submarine rise up underneath us. 
Presently we saw two “‘ North Capes,” a species of small 
whale, come to the surface and blow. They were of good 
size and were apparently conducting their spring honey- 
moon about the boat. Several times they came up under 
Ahto to scratch their backs and the jolt they gave the 
boat felt as if she were grounding in light weather. We 
welcomed the company to break the monotony of the 
Trade Wind sailing, but-we-were afraid that they might 
take the rudder with them as a souvenir, so we steered 
clear of them whenever we saw them headed in our 
direction. Finally we lost them and continued alone. 

Ahto was making daily runs of 120 to 150 miles before 
the fresh Trades. This grew rather monotonous and we 
had to find something to occupy the time. There was no 
work to do on Ahto as everything was in good running 
order, so we took a look at ourselves and decided it was 
time we had a hair cut. But there were no scissors on 
board. However, we had a razor and decided to shave 
our heads. It was tedious work, requiring four hours for 
the completion of the job, and left our heads resembling 
a battle field after a bombardment of heavy artillery. 
But it did make us more comfortable in the hot weather 
we were having. 





Setting sail on “ Ahto” for the homeward passage 


sighted three water spouts 

about two miles away, 

which we managed to avoid 

1 and they broke up in about 
half an hour. By this time 

7 | we were nearing the Ameri- 
can side of the Atlantic and 

the birds we saw gave proof 

j of this. They were quite 


Le unlike the slow-moving 
nS European flyers and flew 
4 about hurriedly, in typical 
‘I American manner, as if bent 


on important business. 

On the seventeenth a 
large whale came alongside 
at night, leaving a huge 
phosphorescent wake far 
below the surface of the 
sea. And then he presented 
an even more spectacular 
sight by coming to the sur- 
face and blowing high col- 
umns of green phosphores- 
cence into the air. 

The next day the wind 
increased, bringing torren- 
tial rains, but with the 
wind aft, force seven to 
eight, and the rain beating 
down the seas, we did not 
have to lower and Ahto 
drove along at top speed. At night the squalls became 
blacker and blew harder, and about daybreak we nearly 
carried away the mast. During a hard squall, a backstay 
shackle parted with a terrific crack. The head of the 
mast bent forward like a fish pole and, as we rounded 
Ahto into the wind we expected to see it go by the 
board. By the grace of our lucky star, it stood up until 
we lowered all sail, and then we repaired the backstay, 
set sail again, including ballooner, and drove off before 
the wind, logging from eight to nine knots. Ahto con- 
tinued, fairly flying, turning in a day’s run of 155 miles, 
not a bad run for a boat only 29 feet long. 

By afternoon the weather moderated and our speed 
dropped to about three knots. After jettisoning numer- 
ous provisions which had begun to ferment, we tried our 
luck at fishing in order to replenish the ship’s stores. 
Some canned pork was used for bait on a good-sized 
hook that was trailed astern. We didn’t have to wait 
long for a strike. Something big took hold and ran away 
with bait, hook and half of the line. However, that night 
a school of flying fish came flitting into the mainsail and, 
although most of them fluttered overboard, we caught 
enough to make a good meal. 

By March 19th, we were expecting a landfall and at 
three in the afternoon the mountains of Martinique 
loomed out of the Trade Wind haze. Several hours later 
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“ Ahto’s” track across the North Atlantic from Vigo, Spain, to New York 


we sighted the lofty peaks of Dominica. Ahio had made 
the run across the Atlantic from the Cape Verde Islands 
in less than seventeen days. That night we passed be- 
tween Martinique and Dominica into the Caribbean and 
a course was shaped northwestward in the lee of the 
Windward Islands. 

We were anxious to reach Miami before the end of 
March, so we continued without stopping. Our biscuits 
gave out on the twentieth but we had some flour and 
managed to make a sort of pie crust. With the stores 
fast diminishing, we turned to fishing again and hooked 
a five-foot barracuda. He put up a hard fight and on one 
of his leaps into the air broke the line. 

On March 22nd we sighted Ponce, on the south coast 
of Puerto Rico, and passed about three miles offshore. 
By midnight we picked up the lights of Santo Domingo 
and headed up through the Mona Passage. The Trade 
Wind was still fresh and Ahto made good time along the 
north coast of Haiti and Cuba toward Florida. 

It fell calm on the twenty-eighth when we made only 
43 miles in 24 hours. Luckily the current was favorable. 
We made another attempt at fishing when we dis- 
covered that the fish were attracted by my hands when 
I was washing them over the side. I didn’t keep my 
hands in the water for any length of time, but managed 
to lure a barracuda near enough to the boat so that 


Jarrilo could take a shot at him with the revolver. His 
aim was good but the fish floundered off and was 
quickly devoured by sharks. So in all our passage from 
+ sg to New York we caught only a few flying 
fish. 

The trade wind commenced to blow again on the 
twenty-ninth and Ahto was slipping along nicely when a 
Cuban sailing ship hove in sight astern. We eased sheets 
to allow her to overtake us. When the Cuban passed us 
he offered a tow. We thanked him, but declined the 
assistance, trimmed sheets and quickly overtook him, 
sailing twice around him. Then we offered him a tow and 
the captain directed a volley of Spanish in our direction 
that certainly wished us no good. We left him hull down 
that day. 

In the early morning of March 31st, we sighted the 
lights on the Florida coast. America once again. Ahto 
was in Miami by eight o’clock. She had covered 5298 
miles from Vigo, Spain, in 46 days. 


++ + 


Nore. Ahto sailed up the coast from Miami, arriving 
in New York in June. She remained in New York until 
July and then her intrepid skipper decided to sail her 
back to Estonia. He arrived in England August 16th 
after a 37-day passage from New York. 
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Navigation in the 1932 Bermuda Race 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC D. POWERS 


HE fact that the 1932 Bermuda Race 
was a “big boat” race is no more 
strikingly emphasized than in the list 
below which shows fifteen runs of 200 

j miles or more in one day. Of these 

fifteen runs not one was made by 

a Class B boat and yet every Class A 

boat except Vamare and Sea Witch 

had at least one day of over 200 miles, and five out of 

the thirteen Class A boats had two days of over 200 

miles per day. Anything over 214.2 miles, local appar- 

ent noon to local apparent noon (considering the inter- 
val to be 23.8 hours due to the easting being made), 
gives an average of over 9 knots, which is considerable 
going under the rough conditions which prevailed during 
the entire race with the exception of the first few hours. 

The list of all runs of over 200 miles per day follows: 








Order of Actual 

Finish Yacht Miles Day 
6th Brilliant 215.75 Mon. to Tues. 
Ist Highland Light 215.50 oi ele 
Ist Highland Light 213.71 Sun. to Mon. 
7th Grenadier 209 . 28 a 

15th Mandoo 208 .40 Nt SOO: 
5th Teragram 208.25 Mon. to Tues. 
2nd Mistress 207 .76 ey tee 
3rd Malabar X 206 . 43 5 ea 
9th Lexia 206.40 a ee 
2nd Mistress 206.32 Sun. to Mon. 
3rd Malabar X 204 . 50 etter 
4th Barlovento 202.94 ederarerr 
7th Grenadier 202.84 Mon. to Tues. 
4th Barlovento 202.40 o - e 
8th Water Gipsy 201.40 FF oe ee 


These runs were all computed between the positions 
as reported by each navigator. Most of the navigators 
scaled rather than computed the day’s runs and it was 
surprising to see how optimistic most of them were, 
with fully 95 percent getting a higher run than the 
computed distance, the variation being anywhere from 
a mile to 36 miles. 

It is, of course, necessary to take without much 
questioning the noon positions as reported by each 
navigator. How accurate these positions are is hard to 
say definitely. The conditions for sight taking in this 
race were very severe. Driving into a heavy head sea 
with spray drenching the entire topsides, with a high 
angle of heel and very lively boats, and with the sun 
very stingy with its appearances, the lot of a navigator 
in this year’s race was no easy one. Only one boat re- 
ported a calm spot, and that was Dainty, the period 
being for about two hours on Sunday morning. On many 
of the boats, during most of the race, it took three men 
to take a sight — one to handle the sextant, one to 
hold the man holding the sextant, and the third to take 
the time. 

In one case, where reported positions were close 
enough so that the boats could not be out of sight of one 
another, somewhat of a check-up on the accuracy of the 
positions was possible. The reported positions of Water 


Note: The data used in this article was collected from each navi- 
gator by means of a questionnaire. Discovery and Malabar V are 
not included, due to lack of data. 


Gipsy, Grenadier, Mistress and Brilliant for Tuesday 
noon put Mistress two or three miles abeam and to 
leeward of Brilliant, and Water Gipsy and Grenadier 
almost abeam of each other and only a mile or so apart, 
two or three miles astern of Brilliant. However, ‘ Al” 
Loomis, navigator of Brilliant, reports that about half an 
hour before Tuesday noon Mistress was four or five 
miles out ahead of them, and that Water Gipsy was 
abeam to leeward and Grenadier was on the lee bow of 
Brilliant. If this is so they all could not have been 
within two miles of their reported positions. Yet these 
discrepancies, when divided equally among them all, 
as we must do since lack of complete data prevents us 
from saying which is wrong, are not great when the 
conditions are considered. Positions by observations 
from a sailing yacht beating to windward through a 
heavy head sea which are within a mile of the true 
position would be considered excellent, amateurs or 
professionals. All in all, I think the navigators did a 
very creditable job. Anyway, every navigator in the 
entire fleet of yachts that finished the race, except one, 
admitted that his landfall was satisfactory 

Brilliant receives the mythical prize for having the 
longest day’s run, beating out Highland Light by a 
quarter of a mile, which, to say the least, is splitting 
hairs with a vengeance. Viking and Dorade had runs of 
196 and 194.5 miles, respectively, which were the best 
that Class B could boast. 

There are several interesting situations brought out 
by the plotting of the reported positions, among them 
being that Highland Light was about six miles ahead of 
the second boat (7'eragram) on Sunday noon, about 22 
miles ahead of the second boat (Malabar X) on Monday 
noon, and on Tuesday noon, with Bermuda only a few 
hours away, she was 28 miles ahead of the rest of the 
fleet which was being led by Malabar X; that the re- 
ported noon position of Mistress was not better than 
fourth or fifth on any day, yet she finished second; that 
Mandoo, which had turned back to aid the Adriana and 
thus had lost two or three hours, was not far behind 
the leaders on Sunday noon, and on Tuesday noon, 
with only about 110 miles to go, she was eleventh boat, 
with the nearest boat astern over 35 miles away, and 
yet four boats caught and passed her to make her 
fifteenth to finish; that Viking, approximately in the 
center of the fleet as it sailed south, did not sight a 
single competitor after Saturday night, not even at the 
finish line; that Sea Witch sailed the most winding 
course, being 42 miles west of the “straight and narrow”’ 
on Monday noon and 85 miles east of it on Tuesday 
noon; that Sonny, which was over 25 miles behind 
Viking on Monday, had practically caught up by Tues- 
day noon and yet then finished nearly four hours behind 
her on Wednesday; that Water Gipsy and Grenadier 
were the only yachts among the first ten to finish that 
were ever east of the straight line to the islands. 

The number of sextant observations necessary prop- 
erly to conduct a racing boat to Bermuda depends, of 
course, upon a number of things. This year’s race was 
run with much cloudy weather and it was often a case 
of taking advantage of almost every time the sun 
popped into view. Many of the boats missed even the 
noon latitude sight on some of the days. The navigator 
of the Grenadier takes the palm for the number of sights 
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taken and worked up — 35 in all, 34 of them being of the 
sun. He must have been a very busy man even if he 
did work them up by one of the so-called “short 
methods.’’ Among the fleet as a whole, the number of 
sun sights taken during the race averaged 12 per boat, 
and the average of those other than of the sun was two, 
which is rather low, considering the fact that even the 
leading boats were underway three nights and that the 
moon afforded many opportunities during daylight. It 
bears out the general belief, however, that the average 
yachtsman, having once learned to find his position 
from the sun, is quite content to run by dead reckoning 
during the night. The navigator confronted with the 
problem of making his landfall after the end of an eight- 
or ten-hour period of darkness might well welcome a few 
star sights just to ease his state of mind, if for no other 
reason. Ten boats out of the 21 to finish the race did not 
take any sights other than those of the sun. 

The trip to Bermuda can be made, perhaps, on dead 
reckoning alone, but there is a magnificent chance of 
wasting time, perhaps days, or even weeks, by so doing. 
Witness the trials of a sailing vessel, as recently told in 
the pages of YacHTING, which consumed over eighty 
days on the passage from the States simply because 
they could not locate the islands. On the other hand, 
I am told that one of the racing boats which was pre- 
vented, by the illness of her owner, from starting this 
year made the passage several weeks later on dead 
reckoning alone. No difficulty was encountered, al- 
though as a safeguard they took sights with the inten- 
tion of later working them and using them should they 
have missed the landfall. It is hard to say whether such 
a dead reckoning passage is a matter of skill or good 
fortune, when one must take the Stream and other varia- 
bles into account. Several of the boats have made the 
return passage by dead reckoning with very excellent 
landfalls. 

Of the 19 boats reporting on the methods used to work 
up sights, 6 favored the Marcq St. Hilaire method, 
which is probably the most generally used today, 
although it is being gradually supplanted by the newer 
methods being developed under the impetus of air 
navigation. Five navigators used the H. O. 203 and 204 
method, three Dreisonstok, three the relatively recent 
H. O. 211 method, one the old Time Sight method, and 
one the Weems method. It is not within the scope of 
this article to discuss the merits of the different methods, 
except to say that each has its own advantages and 
disadvantages, with the exception of the Time Sight 
method, which presents disadvantages only, and is 
practically obsolete save in the government examination 
for a master’s or mate’s ticket. Every navigator should 
have at least a nodding acquaintance with each method 
so that he will be in a position to choose the one best 
suited to his likes and dislikes. 

The question of the number of chronometers to carry, 
an important one when fitting out for the Bermuda 
Race, reduces itself to the old problem that if only one 
is carried and its rate changes after leaving Montauk 
the navigator has no way of knowing (unless he gets a 
radio tick) what the change is or even that it has 
taken place. If two are carried and they fail to check, 
no one knows which is the erring one; therefore the 
answer seems to be three, but that is expensive., Only 
two boats, Highland Light and Lezxia, carried three 
chronometers. Four boats carried two and the rest 
pinned their faith and their chances on one. It would 
seem that a reasonable solution of the problem would be 
to carry one (a good chronometer can be rented for the 
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period of the race for $10.00 with an additional fee of 
$5.00 to cover insurance) and check it daily by radio 
time signals from Arlington. Picking up the radio time 
signals sounds easier than it is, for it is very difficult 
to get a radio set to work successfully under the severe 
conditions encountered on a small boat in an ocean race. 
Six boats in this year’s race checked their chronometers 
after leaving Montauk, and all were Class A boats. 
Many others carried radio sets but were unsuccessful 
in bringing in the time signal. Ten of the boats carried 
rented chronometers, the rest of the fleet being equipped 
with their own. 

It seems that the navigator’s union should exert a 
little heavy pressure, for only six navigators out of the 
fleet were free from watch standing, and all of these were 
on Class A boats. However, there is some justification 
for this, for on the smaller Class B boats, with the skip- 
pers not standing a regular watch and the cooks not 
standing a watch (nor cooking either, this year), to 
have still a third man off the watch list is quite a strain 
on the living accommodations when one considers 
that the watches have to be filled in addition to these 
casuals. 

A majority of the boats were equipped with speed- 
ometers — in fact, only five were without them. All 
except the Viking streamed logs either during the entire 
race or a part of the time. In streaming a log in the race 
there is always the feeling that it is holding the ship 
back, while if opportunities for taking observations are 
abundant there is really no need for one. Probably the 
effect on the ship’s speed is negligible. Anyway, most 
logs need a correction factor, and when weather con- 
ditions permit of ascertaining one’s position by observa- 
tion as often as desired, it results in a situation wherein 
one is obtaining an accurate correction factor for the 
log instead of the log giving one a reliable position, 
which is putting the cart before the horse. A period of 
eight hours or more without an opportunity for an 
observation directly before making the landfall would 
make a log a most useful device. Many of the navigators 
reported that they streamed a log only on the last day. 

The set of the current just north (within fifty miles) 
of Bermuda has been the cause of worry of more than one 
navigator. With so many possible errors combining 
to make up the set, it is a wonder that there is anything 
left attributable to the actual current. Anyway, the 
entire discrepancy between the observed and the dead 
reckoning positions is charged to the effect of a current, 
while there is a possibility that there is no current at all. 
But, then, fourteen navigators cannot be wrong, for 
that is the number who reported that there was an 
easterly set in the fifty miles just north of Bermuda. 
However, four reported that there was no set and one 
reported that the set was westerly. It might be pointed 
out that the boat encountering a westerly set finished 
very close to one reporting no set and over eight hours 
after (and just ahead) of one reporting an easterly set. 
There was apparently a let-up on the set for a certain 
period, which might show that the current there is in 
some way influenced by the tide. 

I know that if I am fortunate enough to be in another 
Bermuda Race I would certainly lay my course straight 
for the N. E. Breakers Buoy without allowing for any 
set. If, then, the set did take place, I would certainly 
be no worse off in my landfall than if, in allowing for it, 
I had steered considerably to the westward of the buoy 
and found upon picking up the land that the set had 
not materialized and that I then had the outlying 
reefs to sail around. 
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The Battle 


of the Parachutes 


And Something About 
the Huntington—Cornfield 


Auxiliary Race 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


“Grey Gull,” sailed by W. B. Campbell, driving into a head sea at the start 


Dear Skipper: 


’VE been away in the poorhouse all summer and 
I just got home for my week off, and thought you 

might be interested in hearing what happened to 
me in the Huntington-Cornfield auxiliary race. Not that 
anything unusual happened. I mean I didn’t win. But 
I didn’t care about winning so long as — We'll come to 
that later. 

Now it seems that while I was away a boat called the 
Tidal Wave, owned by Samuel Wetherill (if I am cor- 
rectly informed) got busy and won a couple of Sound 
races. These were light weather races, and it spoke 
pretty well for a heavy ketch 32 feet over all and 31 feet 
on the water that she could save her time on an odd lot 
of light Sound cruisers. Reading the papers when they 
came to me three days late I said to myself, ‘‘ Well, my 
old friend Sam is certainly showing up these other guys, 
and I wish I’d been able to enter Hotspur so that he 
could have taken her into camp, too.” That’s the kind 
of cove I am, generous and good-hearted. 

Well, as you’ve had writer’s cramp in the matter of 
checks for articles, I chartered Hotspur for the month 
of August to my other old friend Jack Dickerson, and 
I said to him just before I ran him aground in Marion 
harbor, “‘Jack, I’m thinking of entering Hotspur in the 
annual Huntington-Cornfield event, and if you find you 
like her while she’s yours, how is it to be one of a strong 
crew in that race?”’ 

So Jack says, “Well, Alf, I can see already that I’m 
going to like Hotspur better than any 32- or 33-footer 
I know, but the fact is I’m signed up for the race in the 
Permanent Wave.”’ And he gave me a kind of a look 
as if to say, ‘‘Why bother to come in last?” 

So Jack gave me a check and told me to cash it quick, 
and I paid my spring fitting-out bill with it, and he 
sailed away while I took the little ones to the poorhouse, 
and the month of August passed. During this month 
I signed on Linton Rigg, Ducky Endt, and Joe Appleton 
for the Cornfield, knowing full well that I’d have to have 
a strong ocean-racing crew to match up with the crew 
of the Bridal Wave. I sort of said to myself, “Well, 
I can’t finish ahead of the Wave, but at least I want 
to come in the same day so Sam won’t be ashamed of 
me.” 

Then about the first of September my corps of detec- 
tives began to wire in reports to this effect: ‘‘Weather- 
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of the Huntington-Cornfield Lightship Race which she won by a wide margin 


hill says he’s going to show up that Alfalfa guy and his 
Hot Box in the Cornfield race.’”’ And, ‘‘Sam is out for 
blood and: he’s borrowed a 1700-foot parachute spin- 
naker from Golliwogg so you can read the name Tidal 
Wave on the stern of his boat.”’ 

That last report got me if anything could, and I day- 
lettered back, ‘‘Doubt information about parachute 
spinnaker. Stop. Sam is motivating force behind recent 
sail restrictions in long distance cruiser races and he 
would not sink to using outlawed sail in Cornfield race. 
Stop and go. If parachutes aren’t outlawed yet they 
will be when N. Y. Yacht Club decides protest against 
Viking at meeting of race committee. Stop and go to 
hell.”’ 

Nevertheless Ducky Endt called me up the same day 
and said I had to borrow a parachute spinnaker or it 
would be just too bad. So I didn’t know where to turn. 
Jack Dickerson sailed Hotspur into Cold Spring Harbor 
just then with everything but the motor shipshape and 
I said, ‘‘Don’t you think this old blunderbuss would 
look pretty with Viking’s double spinnaker if I could 
borrow it? I mean, to match up against the one you’re 
going to use in Tidal Wave?’”’ He gave me a pitying look 
and advised strongly against it. So again I didn’t know 
where to turn. But I could see that Hotspur ought to 
quit the Cornfield race while the quitting was good — 
i.e., the day before. 

Ducky called up again and told me to get in touch 
with Charles Thorling, owner of the 8-metre Rangoon, 
and see if he would lend us a big spinnaker. Being des- 
perate and having nothing else to do besides beach 
Hotspur at midnight and scrub and paint her bottom, 
I did as I was told. Mr. Thorling didn’t know me from 
Adam, but he recognized a good cause and very kindly 
loaned me a double spinnaker from the Rangoon. Not a 
parachute but a double — if there is any difference — 
although that is a point which will not be settled until 
the protest above mentioned is upheld. 

Then the crew foregathered aboard and looked at the 
borrowed spinnaker and said it wasn’t any bigger than 
Hotspur’s, and I said, ‘‘What! Have I been sailing a 
family cruiser all these years with a double spinnaker 
without even knowing what one was? Why haven't 
I been protested?’ Linton asked if I’d ever raced against 
Sam, but Ducky paid no attention and said I’d have to 
call up Phil LeBoutillier and borrow a spinnaker as 
was a spinnaker, namely, the Viking’s. Which I did, 
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and on the morning of the great day Ducky drove in to 
City Island and got it. 

It is the delightful custom in this Cornfield Lightship 
race which the Huntington Y. C. pulls annually to call 
all the crews together before the start and fill them up 
with chowder. They come and collect us in the club 
launch so that our dinghies won’t clutter up the float, 
and after they’ve filled us with chowder they put us 
safely back aboard our own boats, and everything is 
very merry. 

It so happened, however, that I wasn’t my usual 
merry self. Several things had occurred to upset me. 
First I had been handed the dope sheet and had learned 
that Hotspur had to give Tidal Wave fifteen minutes in 
a race of 106 miles. If we were going to be beaten any- 
way, why rub it in with a fifteen-minute handicap? 
But I felt better when I had compared the two boats 
and found that Hotspur is really a bigger vessel in every 
dimension that counts in the handicapping of this 
Cornfield race — namely, overall length. Here is the 
comparison: 


L.O.A. LW.L. Beam Depth Sail Area 
Hotspur 33’ 4” 25’ 8’10” 4'2” 500 sq. ft. 
Tidal Wave 32’ 4” 31’ 11’ 4’9” 650 “ “ 


Then there was the matter of the gasoline allowance. 
Hotspur got 5.38, Tidal Wave 8.69 gallons, which meant 
that the Wave is no rule-beater like Hotspur and could 
use her motor for three 
hours after we were be- 
calmed in the middle of 
Smithtown Bay. It all 
seemed doleful. 

Moreover, there was 
Lank Ford with his sea 
piano leading his ship- 
mates in song and say- 
ing in music what they 
were going to do to us. 
I said to Sam between 
verses, ‘‘How is it to 
forget the gas allowance 
and make this a straight 
sailing race?’’ and he 
said, ‘‘ Well, Alfalfa, if 
you wanted a straight 
sailing race why didn’t 
you enter the Riverside- 
Middle Ground event?”’ 
It was all in a spirit of 
fun, of course, but Sam 
bet Ducky a bottle of 
rare old brandy the 
Wave would beat us 
boat for boat, regardless 
of the three gallons of 
gas and the fifteen- 
minute allowance. 

Starting time came. But let me go back a bit. Two or 
three days previously my oldest son had asked if I had 
ever fouled a line in my propeller, and I had said 
“Once,” with an air of complete finality. As much as 
to say that I’d been a haywire sailor once, but that 
even if I lived to a ripe old age I’d never foul another 
wheel. To continue: The starting gun fired with twelve 
entrants anchored behind the line, a fresh east-north- 
easterly blowing into Huntington Bay, and twelve crews 
palpitating below decks, ready to get under way with the 
flash. In every boat positions had been allotted, and in 
Hotspur it was decided that Ducky would pop out the 








Alfred Loomis’ little 33-foot cutter slamming into the head seas on the way 
to Cornfield Lightship 
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fore hatch to weigh anchor, Joe would exit through the 
main hatch to get up the headsails, Linton would 
follow and jump to the main halliard, and I would start 
the motor and leap to the tiller. 

Everything worked like a clock and we were under 
way ten seconds after the gun. The only trouble was 
that I had forgotten to shorten the painter of the 
“dink.” I arrived on deck in time to see our dinghy bob 
under the counter and then float gaily away, her painter 
parted at the bow and at the deck cleat. Give me credit 
for shutting off the motor before diving overboard. 
Beyond that spot of brain work we were just plain 
lucky. There were only three turns of a 20-foot whale 
line around the wheel. A knife promptly cleared the foul 
and we picked up the dinghy and followed the others 
across the line only five minutes or so late. But what a 
start for a guy that, as Sam says, claims to be a sailor! 

After that for 23 hours and 50 minutes I didn’t have a 
thing to do. I know my place with a crew like Holspur’s 
— all of them veterans of transatlantic races, all mem- 
bers of the Royal Ocean Racing Club of England, and 
Ducky such a wizard with sails that he is the only one 
of us not a member of the Cruising Club of America. 
This may sound somewhat non seq., but I think the idea 
is that anybody who is as good a sailor as Ducky is 
must be a Six-Metre racer and therefore not a cruising 
man at all. However — 

The wind was east with some northing in it, and most 
of us close-reached over 
to Southport — some 
like Tidal Wave and 
Grey Gull II with 
motors running, and 
some like Hotspur and 
Cynara saving their gas. 
Cynara didn’t seem to 
be doing so well, and we 
felt a bit ashamed that 
she was allowing us a 
whole hour. That feel- 
ing soon passed. When 
she got over to the Con- 
necticut shore some- 
thing happened to 
Cynara. She short- 
tacked once and then, 
back on the starboard 
tack, she motor-sailed 
along the beach until 
she had walked right 
past us and Tidal Wave 
and had only Grey Gull, 
which had picked up a 
southerly slant under 
the Long Island shore, 
ahead of her. I went for- 
ward to see if our an- 
chors were still on deck. 

Bob Moore, Cynara’s owner, told me afterward that 
with the tide commencing to flood there’s a couple of 
miles of easting around Southport for anybody who 
knows the currents. Bob also said that before the start 
of the race somebody had asked him what weather he 
wanted for his Stephens-designed cutter and he had 
replied, ‘‘An easterly until we round the lightship, and 
then a southwesterly on the way home.” And this ques- 
tioner, whose name I didn’t catch, came back with, 
“Why, you talk like you were on Tidal Wave.” 

Be that as it may, the weather we got was what Bob 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Start of the first race off Sarasota, Florida, for the Lipton Fish Class Trophy. The cup was 
won by Sarasota for the third successive year 


Racing News 


Sarasota Yacht Club Retains Lipton Cup 
Sig thirteenth annual Fish Class Regatta of the Gulf Coast 


Yachting Association for the Lipton Trophy was sailed off 
Sarasota, Florida, over the Labor Day week-end. September 
3rd to 5th, and was won for the third successive year by the 
Sarasota Yacht Club skippers, who rolled up a score of 26 points 
against 23 for St. Petersburg, their nearest rival. In the four 
races Sarasota took two firsts and two seconds, St. Petersburg 
taking the other two first places, one second and one fifth place. 

Seven yacht clubs were represented at the regatta this year, 
Biloxi, Mobile, Pensacola, St. Petersburg, Southern Yacht 
Club, Sarasota, and the Naval Air Station (Pensacola base). 
The Houston Y. C. did not compete this year as a storm had 
wrecked their Fish Class boats. In each of the four races the 
boats were sailed by a different skipper. 

In the first race the fleet got off to a beautiful start with the 
Mobile boat right on the line as the gun cracked, closely pressed 
by St. Petersburg. The race soon developed into a duel between 
Sarasota and St. Petersburg, the latter pulling away fast in the 
last windward leg and finishing four minutes ahead of Sarasota, 
with New Orleans third. The second race was almost a repetition 
of the first, leaving the two Florida clubs with two firsts and 
two seconds, respectively. 

In the first attempt to sail the third race the wind died and 
the fleet was recalled when the time limit expired. On the next 
attempt Sarasota reversed her position, coming in first, followed 
by Pensacola, Biloxi and New Orleans, the St. Petersburg boat 
dropping back to fifth place. The last race was thus the deciding 
one of the series, with Sarasota having 19 points to 17 for St. 
Petersburg. 

Soon after gunfire Sarasota went into the lead, and on the 
first leg, a broad reach, sailed through the fleet, rounding the 
first mark in the lead. Thereafter she was never headed and 
finished over two minutes ahead of St. Petersburg. The rest of 
the fleet finished closely bunched, and as three of the leeward 
boats luffed sharply to cross the line there were a number of 
fouls, the New Orleans and the Mobile boats being disqualified. 

The Sarasota yachtsmen attribute no small part of their suc- 
cess in the past three years to the fact that they are constantly 
developing the younger skippers and always have a number of 
competent skippers on hand to sail their boats in this series. 

PorRTER VARNEY 
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of the Month 


First Heat 
Skipper 


Second Heat 

Place Points Skipper Place Points 

6 Moore 4 4 

Andrade 5 

4 Shephard Foul 

1 Fogarty 

3 Currand 6 

2 Walpole 2 

5 Kaiser 7 


or 
Pensacola........ R. Witheral 


ta B 
Naval Air Station. Moore 


Third Heat Fourth Heat 
Total 


Points 


Spotswood 3 
Jackson 
Harvey 

Strum 

Gaston 
Roberts 
Briggs 


Pensacola........ D. Witherill 
St. Petersburg... . Ripley 
New Orleans Hugh 
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Sarasota Dunlap 
Naval Air Station. Osborne 
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The East Crowns Its Outboard Champions 


OUTH, as efficient mechanically as it was reckless in its 

daring, dominated the Eastern divisional championships of 
the National Outboard Association and the fifth annual Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association outboard title races, held concur- 
rently September 9th and 10th on the Schuylkill where that 
historic stream winds sedately through the green fastnesses of 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Lads who have yet to cast their 
first ballots made a clean sweep of the amateur titles, took the 
top places in the fifth running of the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy 
free-for-all, and held their own in the keenly fought professional 
contests that thrilled the second-day crowd of 20,000 speed boat 
enthusiasts. Fifteen thousand watched the opening day’s racing. 
Never before have such crowds turned out for outboard motor- 
boat meets in the East. 

The racing was uniformly fast. One record fell and several 
others narrowly escaped oblivion despite conditions hardly 
favorable to exceptional speed. The sharp, one-buoy turns of the 
mile and two-thirds course were not conducive to wide open 
driving and on Friday, when the amateur championships were 
decided, a fresh northwesterly breeze blew straight down the 
river and kicked up enough chop to make the going bumpy. 
The “ pros” had better water on Saturday, but slowing down for 
the hairpin turns cut deeply into average speeds. 
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In its first attempt to stage a regatta of major proportions 
the Philadelphia Outboard Regatta Association, sponsor of the 
championships, came off with colors flying. Joseph Towers and 
Claude Headley, who did most of the advance work, left noth- 
ing undone that would contribute to the smooth, efficient prog- 
ress of the racing. 

The amateur competition, which had the first day’s program 
to itself, was more or less of an interscholastic and intercollegi- 
ate carnival. At least half of the fifty drivers were schoolboys or 
collegians and no one outside this circle got into the champion- 
ship class. 

Sixteen-year-old Jack Bowers, of South Orange, N. J., fell heir 
to the Class A championship when Mrs. Sue Mahoney, the 
defending titlist, was left stranded by a balky motor in the first 
heat. Tommy Tyson, a Chestnut Hill high school boy, spilled 
in the second after having won the preliminary. This season is 
Jackie’s first in major competition and he has been consistently 
in the prize brackets. 

Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., a 
Yale sophomore whose 
home is in Pocono Lake, 
Pa., came to the Schuylkill 
to defend the three cham- 
pionships he won on the 
Connecticut at Middle- 
town a year ago. The Class - 
C garland got away from ~= be 
him, but he again proved , | 
fastest in Classes B and D. 

Guy P. Ellsworth, of Big 
Moose, N. Y., took the 
Class C title after some 
turbulent racing; finished 

in runner-up position to 
Chesley Allen in Class F 
on elapsed time after tying 
him on points, and capped 
these top-notch perform- 
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ances the next day by winning the Sir Thomas Lipton 
Trophy in the fastest time made by any driver in the regatta. 

The Class E award and the only new record were credited to 
Bill Henderson of Frankford, Pa. He scored in straight heats 
in this class, leaving astern the 1931 title holder, Chester Wick- 
wire, and the former record-holder, Bill Rozett, Sr. Henderson’s 
speed in his record-breaking heat was 46.753 miles per hour, 
nearly four-tenths of a mile better than the former competition 
mark established on the Schuylkill a year ago by Rozett. 

The professionals did their stuff in large fields on the second 
day of the regatta, but whereas the amateurs contested cham- 
pionships in six separate classes the money-chasers were limited 
to four. The three least populated classes, D, E, and F were 
lumped into one, with only one szt of prizes at stake. After the 
previous day’s sad showing of two boats racing for a sectional 
championship in Class D, this arrangement looked all the wiser. 
Obviously, ‘‘D” motors are passe. Most of those in use are 
ancient and cannot compare in speed with the highly developed 
“C” jobs that are grow- 
ing in popularity. 

If Philadelphia’s regatta 
is any criterion, outboard 
racing is gradually settling 
itself into three classes, A, 
C and F. The “A’s” are 
growing in number and 
most of them are running 
far faster than the average 
“B” job. The eclipse of the 
“D’s” by the “C’s” al- 
ready has been suggested 
and the “E’s,’”’ more or 
less experimental, are los- 
ing ground to the “F’s.”’ 

Outstanding in the pro- 
fessional racing was Eddie 
Hauptner, the young City 
Islander who supplements 





Ellsworth in “Blue Devil,” winner of the Free-for-all event 


' Photos by M. kosenfeld 
The Eastern Outboard Championships, on the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, brought out the fastest outboards in the East. 
The winners will represent this section in the National Championships next month, at Bay City, Mich. Above, G. P. 


















outboard driving with indulgence in a hobby that has pro- 
duced a home-made automobile that can leave many a high- 
priced stock car in its wake, and an outboard-powered 
airplane that actually flies. Hauptner successfully defended 
his Class A title and in the second heat ran away from 
everyone at a speed of 38.379 m.p.h., a mere seventeen- 
thousandths of a mile slower than the recently established 
record for five miles in Class A competition. A few minutes 
later Hauptner was back on the course showing the Class B 
entrants how it was done and, as was the case in Class A, 
the runner-up was Fred Chase, Northampton, Mass. Entries 
were so numerous that they were divided into two groups, each 
of which qualified four men for the final test. In the final reckon- 
ing a couple of up-state New Yorkers were tied for first place, 
Cab Walier, of Syracuse, and Jack Ross, of Rouses Point. 
Ross’s best elapsed time for the two heats gave him the prize, 
however. 

The races for Classes D, E and F saw the rotund, red-headed 
Clarence Collins score in straight heats only to be disqualified 
when his motor was inspected. It failed to meet specifications in 
piston sizes and he was thrown out. First money then went to 
Charles Cabot, of New Haven, Conn., the Albany marathon 
winner, and second prize to young Ken MacKenzie, runner-up 
in the Hudson classic. 

A tabulation of champions and speeds recorded on the Schuyl- 


kill: 
AMATEURS 
Class A — Jack Bowers, South Orange, N. J., 617 points. 
(Bowers was awarded first place on faster elapsed time after 
tying John Bicknell, Worcester, Mass.) Fastest heat — Tom 
Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 37.19 m.p.h. 
* Class B — Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., Pocono Lake, Pa., 761 points. 
Fastest heat — Louis G. Carlisle, East Islip, L. I., 39.215 


m.p.h. 

Class C — Guy P. Ellsworth, Big Moose, N. Y., 761 points. 
Fastest heat — Ellsworth, 43.689 m.p.h. 

* Class D — Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., Pocono Lake, Pa., 800 points. 
. Fastest heat — Sawyer, 40.816 m.p.h. 

Class E — William Henderson, Philadelphia, Pa., 800 points. 
Fastest heat — Henderson, 46.753 m.p.h. (new amateur 
record for 5 miles in competition). 

Class F — Chesley Allen, Plainfield, N. J., 761 points. (Allen 
was awarded first place on faster elapsed time after tying 
Ellsworth on points.) Fastest heat — Allen, 46.153 m.p.h. 


PROFESSIONALS 
* Class A — Ed. Hauptner, City Island, N. Y., 800 points. 
Fastest heat — Hauptner, 38.379 m.p.h. 
Class B — Ed. Hauptner, City Island, N. Y., 800 points. 
Fastest heat — Hauptner, 39.327 m.p.h. 
Class C — Jack Ross, Rouses Pt., N. Y., 761 points. (Ross 
was awarded first place on faster elapsed time after tying 
Cab Walier, Syracuse, N. Y.) Fastest heat — Ross, 45.00 


m.p.h. 
Class D, E, F, — Charles A. Cabot, New Haven Conn., 724 
points. Fastest heat — Cabot, 46.522 m.p.h. 


* Denotes title retained. 
EvERETT Morris 
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The Inland Lakes Regatta 
—. large fleet, 87 yachts, gathered for the 
thirty-fifth annual regatta of the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 15th to 19th. 
Twelve midwestern yacht clubs were represented. Light. to 
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Twenty-four Class E scows at 
the Inland Lakes Yachting 
Association regatta at Lake 
Geneva. “Spumanti,” A. F. 
Gallum, Jr., finished on top. 


Below, “Blue Devil,” T. E. 
Irvine’s Class A champion 


moderate breezes prevailed for four days of the racing, only one 
day showing signs of a blow. 

However distant from deepwater yachting centers, Inland 
Lake sailors are never slow in the adoption of new rigs, devices, 
or gadgets, and this year three or four of the larger yachts ap- 
peared with parachute spinnakers. The Class A boats are sailing 
this season under only 475 square feet of canvas, after a cut of 
25 square feet last year. This reduction in sail area seems to 
have had no effect on the speed of the class. 

The Class A Blue Devil, owned and sailed by Tommy Irvine, 
of the White Bear Yacht Club, was a notably consistent per- 
former. Credited to this yacht were two firsts, a second, and a 
third, a score which gave her the championship. A. F. Gallun, 
Jr.’s, Class E Spumanti headed two dozen other fast ‘E’s’’ in 
two races, thereby securing enough points to defeat Mistral XJ, 
of the Pine Lake Yacht Club. As a whole, the regatta proved a 
grand coup for Pine Lake crews, for, besides winning first and 
second places in Class E, they were also first and second in the 
Class C Catboat Championships. These Milwaukee sailors 
brought no entry for Class A. ~ 

Frisky, R. Mack Lynch’s little “C”’ boat, returned to the Pine 
Lake Yacht Club with the Class C Championship, after having 
moved up from second place. Young Charles Edwards, who, 
with his O-Me-O-Mi VII, actually won the series, would have 
been awarded the championship, except for his disqualification 
by reason of his amateur standing being in question. 

The line was crowded in a majority of the starts, and in some 
cases there were numerous unavoidable fouls which the judges, 
headed by Edward Rosing of the Chicago Yacht Club, allowed 
to pass. Just as in last year’s racing, the Thursday of the week 
provided the only sailing of consequence. Taking advantage of 
this fine breeze, the fleet reached its maximum of 41 in the 20- 
foot Class C cat; 27 Class E’s, 28 feet overall; and 16 Class A 
sloops, 38 feet on deck. Despite the bunching at starts and while 
rounding buoys only two cats capsized, and two “E’s” went 
over, one of the latter being Gale JJ, owned by the Nye Broth- 
ers, of Delavan Lake. Repeating her ‘curling up”’ of the 1931 
series, the Class E Pretzel, sailed by L. M. Hanks, Jr., from Lake 
—— was on such bad terms with Aeolus that she was dis- 
masted. 
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At the annual meeting of the Association, a reélection of the 
officers of the previous term was found to be in great favor. Dr. 
O. L. Schmidt was again given the presidency, J. C. Kimberly 
the vice presidency, and Arnold F. Meyer, the Secretary- 
Treasurership. The Association also admitted two more yachts- 
men to its directorate, Wm. Graves, of White Bear, and Elmer 
Stevens, from Delavan Lake. 

Next year the Inland Lakes Regatta will be sailed at the 
Mendota Yacht Club, Madison, Wisconsin, sponsoring the 
meet. A group of smaller clubs are to codperate with the Madi- 
son yachtsmen. Yachtsmen visiting the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1933 may also see an exhibition race of Inland Lake scows, if 
arrangements can be made. 

Thirty-five trophies were presented to winners of the various 
events, Skipper Irvine of the Blue Devil receiving the Class A 
Championship Trophy, the Three Bells Challenge Trophy, and 
the P. A. Valentine Perpetual Trophy. Spumanti’s captain, A. F. 
Gallun, Jr., received the I.L.Y.A. Annual Foundation Trophy, 
S Pistakee Yacht Club Trophy, and the Delavan Yacht Club 

rophy 

The first ten yachts in each class are listed below, in the order 
of their standing. 





Photos by Hollyday 
“Big Elk,” Paul McClatchy’s Star, won 
the Chesapeake Bay championship and 
the Lipton Trophy in the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Club regatta, August 27th and 28th. 
At right, the Chesapeake canoe “ Magic,” 
with crew hiking out to windward as she 
won the Governor's Cup at the Miles 
River regatta in August 


Crass A 
Yacht Skipper Club 

Blue Devil ....Thomas E. Irvine White Bear 
Sally Too..... Chas. H. Bell Minnetonka 
Independence..Camp Van Dyke Oshkosh 
Little Smoke II H. N. Gifford Lake Geneva 
Black Point III Robert Ferris Lake Geneva 
Two Sallies. . . James Bell Minnetonka 
Big Foot ..... A. F. Gartz, Jr. Lake Geneva 
Humming Bird Elmer Stevens Delavan 
Mistral ...... Hal Hamlin, Jr. Lake Geneva 
aE J. Donald Campbell Delavan 

Cuass E 
Spumanti.....A.F.Gallun, Jr. Pine Lake 
Mistral XI....Robert E, Friend Pine Lake 


Rokniben VI ..Robert T. Porter Lake Geneva 
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ES Sere Bill Graves White Bear 
eee Ee Geo. E. Brumder Pine Lake 
Dogie ....... I. L. Ellwood Lake Geneva 
Wild Deuce. ... John 8. Pillsbury, Jr. Minnetonka 
Ee arb ciao kwh Ws ea Walter Giljohan Pewaukee 
Lady Luck. . Jule Hannaford, Jr. White Bear 
Rapid Water IV....... Harold R. Hough Lake Geneva 
Crass C 
NS 61-6565 Chasers R. Mack Lynch Pine Lake 
CS Se eee © Wm. D. Kyle, Jr. Pine Lake 
| Ee eee Wm. Hunt Minnetonka 
So 55 oe bs Aart Charles Pillsbury Minnetonka 
J Saar Rudolph Nunnemacher Pine Lake 
| SR rere John Anderson White Bear 
Camis BON... 65.050 Maynard Meyer Pewaukee 
Bottoms Up........... Alice Tenney Minnetonka 
RR Pine Lake 
GG os .cba'aeaganes G. Herbert Taylor Lake Geneva 
+ + + 
The Stone Harbor Regatta 


EARLY one hundred speed boats, ranging from outboards 
to Gold Cup hydroplanes, turned out for the annual Yacht 
Club of Stone Harbor regatta held on August 27th. From start 
to finish the racing, over a dog-leg course on the inland water- 
way running in front of the club, was well organized, closely 
contested, and fairly fast, despite a strong southerly breeze. The 
feature of the regatta, the free-for-all outboard race for the 
championship of South Jersey and the Yacht Club of Stone 
Harbor Gold Cup, was won by John Allen, a 19-year-old driver 
from Plainfield. Allen’s Close Harmony was powered with a 
large Class F motor which drove his boat around the course at 
an average of 40 m.p.h. Lewis Franco, New York, was second 
and Paul Sawyer, Jr., Yale University, was third. 

The inboard free-for-all for displacement boats brought out 
John Wanamaker’s Louisa, a Gold Cup racer driven by Bob 
Purdy; Bus Skee, a freakish-looking creation with which her 
owner, Walter Busky, nearly took the bacon home to Dover, 
and Miss Ocean City. Louisa and Bus Skee roared down to the 
first turn neck and neck at a 50-mile-an-hour clip, bringing the 
spectators to their feet in anticipation of seeing the dark horse, 
Bus Skee, come home first. But on the return stretch Bus Skee, 
in the excitement, cut a buoy and was disqualified. However, 
she finished the four laps well ahead of Louisa, the latter being 
timed at 50.99 m.p.h. 

Three events were run off before lunch time, the outboard 
runabout event, won by Miss Audubon, driven by E. Stocker; 
the Class A outboard race, won by Thomas Tyson; and the 
Class B outboard event, won by James Sapp. Sapp acquired an 
additional and unique trophy introduced for the first time at 
this regatta as the ‘Boner Trophy.” It is a large gilded bone on 
a gilded pedestal which is to be awarded weekly to the driver or 
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official committing the most. outstanding “‘boner.”’ The bone 
went to Sapp in recognition of his upsetting immediately after 
winning the Class B event. He was hard pressed for this novel 
prize by an unidentified driver who started a race with only a 
quart of gasoline in his tank. 

The afternoon events started with the Class C outboards, 
and the veteran C. Mulford Scull took first place honors. The out- 
board free-for-all followed, and William Feldhuesen came in ahead 
of a fast field. Four stock runabout events were run off, with re- 
sults as shown in the summaries. The following summaries give 
the winners of first, second, and third place. 


Class A, open, five miles. Thomas Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; 
Wilfred Roberts, Agawam, Mass.; Jack Bowers, Sea Bright, N. J. 
Winner’s speed, 34.285 m.p.h. 

Class B, open, five miles. James Sapp, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sam- 
uel H. Crooks, Rumson, N. J.; Jack Bowers, Sea Bright, N. J. 
Winner’s speed, 36.659 m.p.h. 

Sinclair Trophy Race, five miles, outboard runabouts. Miss 
Audubon II, E. Stocker Shannon, Audubon, N. J.; Hi-Q, W. H 
Faulstick, Whitestone, N. Y. Winner’s speed, 27.355 m.p.h. 

Class C, open, five miles. C. Mulford Scull, Ventnor, N. J.; Har- 
per Chance, Port Norris, N. J.; William Feldhuesen, Stapleton, S. I. 
Winner’s speed, 41.860 m.p.h. 

Outboard free-for-all, five miles. William Feldhuesen, Stapleton, 
S. I.; William Henderson, Philadelphia; Harper Chance, Port 
Norris, N. J. Winner’s speed, 44.554 m.p.h. 

Stock Runabouts, 60 h.p., 10 miles. Ginger VIII, Frank E. 
Schwarz, Longport, N. J.; Leenie, John Weist, Stone Harbor, N. J.; 
Margaret, LeRoy Herron, Avalon, N. J. Winner’s speed, 28.846 
m.p.h. . 

Stock runabouts, 95 h.p., 10 miles. Mischief, G. A. Morse, At- 
lantic City; Fernanda, J. B. Lovett, Longport, N. J.; Winner’s 
speed, 32.585 m.p.h. 

Stock runabouts, 175 h.p., 10 miles. Estrellita, Edward W. Cop- 
page, Longport, N. J.; Mischief, G. A. Morse, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Joe Ante, Bunny Hempstead, Ventnor, N. J. Winner’s speed, 
32.967 m.p.h. 

Stock runabouts, 250 h.p., 10 miles. May JJ7, Wm. Hammel, 
Ocean City, N. J.; Restless, F. 8S. Carter, Beverly Hills, Pa.; Edwin 
II, Charles Bratigan, Torresdale, Pa. Winner’s speed, 38.793 m.p.h. 

Inboard free-for-all, 10 miles. Louisa, John Wanamaker, Phil- 
adelphia; Miss Ocean City, Donald Lawson, Longport. Winner’s 
speed, 50.991 m.p.h. 

Yacht Club of Stone Harbor Gold Cup, amateur outboards free- 
for-all, five-miles. John Allen, Plainfield, N. J.; Lew Franco, New 
York; Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., Pocono Lake, Pa. Winner’s speed, 
40.089 m.p.h. 

+ + + 


‘Natty Bumppo"’ Wins Star Championship 
at Syracuse 


T’S a long way from Syracuse to the sea and one hardly ex- 
pects to find that ‘Central City” of New York State an 
active yachting center. But on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of 
August thirteen well-groomed Star class sloops gathered at the 
Syracuse Yacht and Country Club, on the shores of Oneida 
Lake, to determine the possession for one year of the Post 
Trophy, emblematic of the championship of the Twelfth Dis- 
trict of the International Star Class. The Twelfth District came 
into existence during the winter of 1930-31 and the first cham- 
pionship regatta was held at Geneva on Seneca Lake the 
following August. 

The defending champion this year, Sampson Smith’s Natty 
Bumppo, was known to be in top form, as was her fleet mate, 
Red Star. Much was expected of Peggy Wee, 1930 international 
champion, which had been added to the Lake Ontario fleet at 
the beginning of the season. 

The fleet met a soft westerly at the line on the first day, anda 
triangular course of 5.25 nautical miles to be sailed twice around 
was set. Just before the gun the breeze dropped out, leaving the 
fleet with barely steerageway. In the first round N. alty Bumppo 
worked out a lead which brought her Ag to the finish line, with 
Hell Diver second. ~ 
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A calm and light airs the second day resulted in ‘‘no race,” 
and two races,were ordered for the 21st. The first, leeward and 
return, was started.in a light westerly which failed to hold. In 
the shifts of.;wind. which followed, Widgeon worked up from 
eighth position to take the lead. Second place for Teal and third 
for Hell Diver made a clean sweep for the Finger Lakes fleet. In 
the third race, a triangular affair, which proved the most in- 
teresting of the series, Peggy Wee came into her own, taking the 
race from Natty Bumppo, which had led in the first round. 
Second place gave the latter 32 points and, thus, the champion- 
ship. Tied for second place, with 29 points, were Hell Diver and 
Red Star, with Widgeon, 28 points, third in the scoring. 


Boat Fleet Skipper Points 
Blue Mist Lake Ontario Lapham 10 
Peggy Wee " 7 J. Downey 25 
Star Fish cs u R. Downey 24 
Meo a af O’ Donnell 10 
Star Faithful. 4 4 Gould. 11 
Natty Bumppo Otsego Lake.:. Smith 32 
Red Star “s “s Greenough 29 
Queen of Hearts Oneida Lake Will 20 
Silver Slipper ws - Hadley 20 
Bandit 4 - Abbott 10 
Hell Diver Finger Lakes Rogers 29 
Teal _ - Wood 23 
Widgeon > " Shepard 28 
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The Manhasset Cup Muddle 


¥ THIS year’s series for the Manhasset Cup, premier trophy 
for the 20-rater R Class for three decades, did nothing else it 
certainly focused attention on the necessity for overhauling the 
original deed of gift and making certain of its provisions so 
explicit that a repetition of the unpleasantness that marred 
Larchmont’s unsuccessful defense of the prize will be impossible 
in future years. 

Walter H. Wheeler, Jr.’s Cotton Blossom took the Manhasset 
Cup to the Stamford Yacht Club to join the Dalley and Childs 
Cups she won a year ago. She scored fourteen points with two 
firsts, and a second in three races. Howard L. Curry’s Gypsy, 
which brought the trophy back to the Sound in 1930 after it had 
spent years in Marblehead, was runner-up with ten and Robin, 
Clair L. Farrand’s Larchmont defender, finished fourth with 
seven points after disqualificatidn for towing after the prep 
gun for the last race. Ted Clark’s Astrild, representing the 
Manhasset Bay Yaeht Club, broke down both before and dur- 
ing the last test and emerged with eight points. Live Yankee, 
W. H. Gillespie’s Pequot Yacht Club challenger, was last 
with five points. 

All the trouble started with the first race. Two circuits of an 
8-mile windward and leeward course were ordered and the race 
was begun in light air at three o’clock with a seven o’clock time 
limit. The wind was so vague and fluky that it was soon obvious 
that the full 16-mile course never could be covered within the 
limit, so when Cotton Blossom finished her first round of the 
course she was given the winner’s gun. Astrild was second, Robin 
third, Gypsy fourth and Live Yankee last. The last named three 
immediately filed protests based on the deed of gift’s specifica- 
tion that races should not be less than 15 miles. 

Light airs prevailed for the second race but because the race 
was started at one o’clock with the same seven o’clock limit the 
fleet staggered around a 16-mile triangle before the committee 
went home. Cotton Blossom won in 6 hours 14 minutes 34 sec- 
onds, Robin was two minutes astern, Gypsy was third, Astrild 
fourth and Live Yankee a bad last. 

After a week’s delay the cancelled third race was sailed off at 
Larchmont with a one thirty o’clock start and the same old 
seven o’clock limit. Gypsy was the only boat on time. Cotton 
Blossom was a minute and a half late, Live Yankee five minutes 
tardy, Astrild, seventeen, after repairing a parted jibstay, and 
Robin towed out eighteen minutes after the gun and conse- 
quently was disqualified. Gypsy won from Cotton Blossom by 
nearly six minutes and covered the 16 miles in less than three 
hours in a good, whole sail breeze. The effort was wasted, 


though, in view of Cotton Blossom’s early point lead. 
E. B. Morris. 



















Canadian Crews 
Beat Barnegat Bay 
Scow Sailors 


By C. E. LUCKE, JR. 


ILGEBOARD scow racing between crews of the Royal 

St. Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal and the Barnegat 

Bay Yacht Racing Association again provided a most interest- 

ing international series this summer, with the Dominion helms- 
men winning by a 43 to 35 score. 

The Americans were represented by the most youthful crews 
which have participated in the seven years of racing in this 
series. Any mistakes that were made may be attributed to over- 
eagerness and a natural tendency to take chances when chance- 
taking may not have been the best of tactics. 

In the four races held on Lake St. Louis, in July, the Maple 
Leafs triumphed by a 21 to 18 score, a remarkably good showing 
for any invading team in those waters. To hold the able Cana- 
dian veterans to this score on their tricky home course was a 
fine achievement, the more so in view of two occurrences which 
cost precious points. 

A protest by a Dominion 
skipper, that he had been run 
off his course to leeward down- 
wind by Sam Merrick in the 
second race was sustained by 
the committee. Although per- 
fectly justified in the protest, 
many equally unintentional 
fouls have been countenanced 
in the past in these contests 
which have had more influence 
on the final outcome of a race 
than did this. Poor precedent, 
to be sure, but nevertheless 
established. Merrick had fin- 
ished third, so the disqualifi- 
cation cost his team a total of 
three points. 

Two accidents affected the 
racing in Canada. In the first 
race, “Sonny” Hanna took 
third when, but for a spinnaker 
boom casualty, he might have 
done better. In the fourth 








“Scamp” reaching along at a fast clip with her crew of three 
stretched along the weather rail taking a drenching 


The scow series on 
Barnegat Bay was 
held off Seaside Park, 
N. J., during a snort- 
ing southerly which 
made lively racing 






“Scandal,” with an 
American crew, cap- 
sized but was righted 
and finished the race 








E. Tanare 


contest Charles Dunbar had the heart-breaking experience of 
seeing his mast crash down on deck, with his sails and rigging a 
hopeless tangle. That he was able to repair things and finish at 
all within the time limit with an emergency rig speaks well for 
his ingenuity. He finished some 2 hours, 22 minutes behind the 
third boat. 

As in past years, ‘‘Sonny”’ Hanna was the outstanding figure 
on his home waters, taking three firsts in as many different boats 
out of four races. Point scoring by skippers on Lake St. Louis 
was: Hanna, Canada, 14; nine points each for Merrick and 
Dunbar, the Jersey helmsmen; and 7 points for Tom Darling 
of the Royal St. Lawrence. 

When racing was resumed at Seaside Park on August 27th 
and 28th the local prognosticators looked for pleasing results, as 
the score had been held down on Lake St. Louis and a howling 
southerly was blowing up the 
Bay in fine fashion the day of 
the first race. Traditional 
Barnegat weather! 

The first two races off the 
Seaside Park Yacht Club com- 
pletely ruined any optimism. 
In the first, Dunbar had an 
easy time winning and Merrick 
had planed down to the yacht 
club marker at terrific speed 
to establish buoy room on 
Darling just before rounding. 
As both craft jibed around the 
barrel, Merrick’s leeward back- 
stay jammed and his boat cap- 
sized. By the time he could 
get righted and going again, 
the race was all but over. So 
what might have been a first 
and a second and an American 
lead vs a first and a fourth 
witu cv advantage. 

In the afternoon race all 

(Continued on page 85) 
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EDITORIAL 


Why Not Make Sailors of 'Em? 


N a recent issue of Naval Institute Proceedings, that 
excellent magazine of naval affairs, ‘“‘ Alf’? Loomis 
“gets by”’ with an article taking the navy to task for its 
apparent indifference to the development of sailors, as 
distinct from seamen. After citing several pertinent cases 
to prove his point, he asks the blunt question, ‘‘ Are there 
no sailors in the Navy?’”’ In spite of the efforts of many 
naval officers interested in sailing, there is a most inade- 
quate outfit of small sailing craft at Annapolis which 
midshipmen who might desire to become proficient in 
handling boats under sail can use, and no effort is made 
to get the future officers of our naval vessels interested 
in small boat seamanship. Yet in every Bermuda, or 
other ocean race, a number of the younger navy per- 
sonnel are eager to get berths on the racing yachts, and 
if they are lucky enough to find them they profit much 
by their experience. 

At the time of the last Bermuda race the Navy sent its 
new dirigible Akron to Bermuda, at considerable extra 
cost, in a generous, if vain search for the missing ketch 
Curlew. On this search the Akron sighted and passed 
the yawl Dorade, homeward-bound from Bermuda. 
Yet the dirigible did not have aboard her men suffi- 
ciently acquainted with yachts and rigs to question the 
Dorade and ask her if she were the missing ketch, or had 
seen her. Now, a yawl and a ketch of approximately the 
same size and color must look pretty much the same 
from aloft, but the Akron passed near the yaw! and 
never gave her a tumble. Would any sailor brought up 
in sail, and really intent on finding the object of his 
search, let slip this chance? 

In England the Admiralty own and maintain a sea- 
going yawl, the Amaryllis, in which the midshipmen 
and junior officers take part in the Fastnet Race and 
other ocean events; and the officers of the Royal Engi- 
neers (Army) maintain a yacht, the Zier, which, manned 
entirely by officers, has taken part in every important 
ocean race since 1925, including the Transatlantic affair 
of last year. The experience thus gained, and the contact 
it brings with civilians interested in the sea and ships, 
has proved most valuable. For only a portion of what it 
cost to send the Akron on her fruitiess quest, the Navy 
could maintain a small ocean going yacht as a training 
ship for several generations of midshipmen, if it were so 
disposed. From a purely naval point of view the follow- 
ing point that Loomis makes is perhaps the most telling: 

“Without doubt ocean racing is developing a group of 
civilians who will one day be of high value as naval re- 
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serves — who, if caught in an emergency will know not 
only the direction of the wind but everythin, else hap- 
pening or about to happen around them. My lament is 
that the Navy, by not partaking in ocean racing, is let- 
ting slip an opportunity to give its own people a love 
and intimate knowledge of the sea which can be gained 
in no other way.” 
+ + + 


Detroit Observes the Amenities 


T IS gratifying to note that the Harmsworth affair 

at Detroit passed off this year without the striking 
of a single discordant note. Not only was the racing 
conducted on a fairer basis than ever before, the de- 
fender entering only one boat against the challenger, but 
Gar Wood leaned backward to assure no ground for 
criticism. As a brake on his impetuosity, the defender 
had a manager this year from whom emanated most of 
the statements concerning the racing, but his services 
were hardly necessary, as it turned out. 

Great credit is due Mr. Wood for having his boat 
ready to run at all times, in spite of the many complica- 
tions that four engines with superchargers and gear 
boxes entail. The ‘‘Old Fox’s”’ record of dependability 
is in great contrast to that of foreign challengers, not 
one of which has finished a Harmsworth series since 
1920. Something must be wrong with their system 
somewhere. 

+ + + 


How About That Ocean Racing Rule? 


ITH the publication in this issue of YacuTING 

of the prize-winning design of the recent contest 
in Great Britain to produce the best ocean racer under 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s rule, American yachts- 
men will wonder at the delay in announcing the findings 
of the special committee appointed by the Cruising 
Club of America to formulate a new rule here for these 
ocean contests. Over a year has passed since the British 
ocean racing men suggested that we get together on a 
common rating rule. Since then, in the absence of any 
agreement on such a rule, Lake Michigan has stepped 
out and brought forth a rule of its own. Long distance 
racing men are anxious for a settlement of the matter. 
They will not wait indefinitely. A multiplicity of rules 
will result if some definite decision is not made in the 
near future. With several long-distance events already 
scheduled for 1933, prompt action is necessary for the 
good of the sport. 












IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





COMMODORE ROBERT SOMERSET 


OBERT SOMERSET, usually called ‘“‘ Bobby’’ Somerset by all who have met 
him afloat, skipper of the “Jolie Brise,” Vice Commodore of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club, and sailorman since the day his keen eyes first saw blue water, 
is perhaps better known to American deep-water racing men than any other British 
yachtsman. We are not familiar with the details of his earliest contact with the sea, 
but his education must have been thorough. From the time he first nosed out into a 
Channel fog in one of his boyhood “‘ packets,’’ down to those dark and squally hours 
off Montauk Point last June when, with an exhibition of superb seamanship he 
rescued ten men from the burning ‘‘ Adriana,” “‘ Bobby’’ Somerset has written a 
brilliant entry in the log of yachting affairs. 

To his enthusiasm and leadership the growth and success of ocean racing in 
British waters owes much of its rapid development, and the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, of which he was a charter member, much of its success. His cheerful greeting 
and untiring efforts as host to American yachtsmen in Plymouth at the end of the 
Transatlantic Race of 1931 did much to cement the friendship between British and 
American ocean racing men. 

‘‘Bobby”’ Somerset’s racing record is too long to give in full. Briefly, he took first 
place in the 1928 Channel Race in his little 34-foot cutter, ‘‘ Penboch.”’ The following 
year he purchased ‘‘ Jolie Brise’”’ and won the Fastnet and Santander races with 
her. In 1930 he won the Fastnet Race a second time with the famous old cutter and 
took second place in the Santander Race. And in 1932 he sailed “Jolie Brise”’ 
across the Atlantic to enter the Bermuda Race, which he gallantly gave up to go to 
the rescue of the crew of the ‘‘ Adriana.” Following this he sailed ‘‘ Jolie Brise”’ 
back to England and there sold her. But recently he acquired ‘“‘ Nina,”’ winner of 
the Spanish Race in 1928 and, in showing the courage to break through the British 
cutter tradition with a schooner, ‘ Bobby’’ Somerset has made another interesting 
step in his salty career. 

Robert Somerset is a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, the Royal Cruising Club, and the Royal Western Yacht Club. 



























national series at Gosport 


Lance, built, owned and sailed by Alfred Jones, 

Gosport Model Yacht Club, won the British 
championship against the largest and fastest fleet of 
racing models ever assembled. She also successfully 
defended the Yachting Monthly Cup against the Amer- 
ican challenger Bostonia V, designed, built, and skip- 
pered by John Black, Rhode Island Miniature Yacht 
Club, of Providence. 

The weather conditions for the British championship 
races were rather severe for model yachts. The wind for 
the most part blew to gale force, with almost constant 
rain. Never in the history of model racing have so many 
spars been carried away and gear been so badly damaged. 
But the racing was very keen and close in spite of the 
weather conditions, only 16 points separating the 
first ten boats. 

During the international races the weather conditions 
were just the reverse. Light variable winds, constantly 
changing, failed to give a true test in sailing. France and 
Belgium had made entries, but both were scratched. 
This left the American chal- 
lenger, Bostonia V, to race : 
against the British Defender | 
Flame. 

In the British championship 
races, to pick a defender for 
the international series, all 
records were broken when 39 
entries, from 13 clubs, were 
received. During the four days 
of racing 31 yachts, in a total 
of 961 pairs, were started. 

The severe racing of the 
week was shown by several 
yachts. Adhesive tape, plastic 
wood, and spars fixed with 
string and pieces of wood were 
prominently seen. One or two 
yachts had part of their paint 
peeled, leaving only the bare 
wood. The fact that no yacht 
carried full sail throughout the 
races will show the real force 
of the wind. One fact stood 
out: the smaller yachts were 
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[ AME, a Cosport product, designed by Reginald 








“Bostonia V,” the United States challenger for the 
“Yachting Monthly” Cup 


Britain Retains 
“Yachting Monthly” 
Cup 


By 


JOHN BLACK 


rs 


tie 





A good start. “Flame,” left, and “Bostonia V,” sailing in the inter- 


no match for the heavy displacement yachts. Of the 
first ten yachts to finish six were built this year, three 
in 1931, and Twinkle was built several years ago. Many 
valuable points were lost because the skippers did 
not reduce canvas when necessary. 

The final point score of the ten leading boats follows: 


Yacht Points Designer Yacht Points Designer 
Flame 117 —— Lance Tolanthe 101 Lance 
Anglian 114. Daniels Herald 96 Daniels 
Twinkle 109 Turner Dawn 95 Davey 
Astrape 108 Turner Turquoise 95 Piggott 
Mersey 104 —- Feltwell Caprice 93 Lance 


The following are the approximate dimensions of 
Flame, the defender, and Bostonia V, challenger. 


Flame Bostonia V Flame Bostonia V 
L.O.A. 75” 76” Disp. 44.6 cu.in. 46 cu. in. 
L.W.L. 48” 48.2” S.A. 1850 sq.in. 1799 sq. in. 
Beam 13.4” 13.6” 


Flame is a typical Lance design, sharp-formed and 
with full, easy quarters. 


The International Races 


It is to be regretted that 
light weather conditions pre- 
vailed, as they have so fre- 
quently in the past, during the 
international series. With only 
the American challenger Bos- 
tonia V and the British de- 
fender Flame in the contest, 
the race should have been a 
real test of the yachts. 

The first race, Saturday, 
July 30th, was sailed in a very 
light and variable wind from 
the south, with bright sun- 
shine. Bostonia V drew weather 
position for first ground. Po- 
sitions alternated thereafter. 

When the yachts were 
ready to start the wind sud- 
denly hauled to W. by S. and 
the boats returned and set 
spinnakers. Bostonia V grad- 
ually obtained a comfortable 
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lead until the wind veered to N.E. Flame made the lee 
shore first, took off spinnaker and flattened in for the 
finish. Bostonia V had trouble getting her spinnaker off. 
Flame sailed across pond, returned, and with a light 
breeze sailed for the finish. Bostonia V could not get 
away from lee shore. On the beat back Flame, in perfect 
trim, won easily. 

Round 2. Flame won run by inches and weather 
board easily. Bostonia V could not get going in the light 
breeze. Flame also took both boards of the next two 
rounds by a narrow margin. 

On round 5 Bostonia V took her first points from 
Flame down wind, but could not hold her up wind. 

Round 6. Flame had an easy win running and took 
weather board by inches. Bostonia V was out of balance 
and during lunch changes were made to improve her 
sailing. 

Round 7. Wind variable and tricky from S.E. Flame 
took leeward run. On the beat Bostonia V did better. 
When halfway up the pond Flame was put about and 
fouled Bostonia V. Flame disqualified. 

Flame took both boards of the eighth round easily. 
But thereafter, in a strengthening breeze, Bostonia V 
began to find herself and won both boards in a close 
race in rounds 9 and 10. 

The close sailing of both yachts in the following 
round, which was won by Flame, caused many fouls. 
On the last round the wind changed to 8.W., very light, 
and caused a complete retrim. Bostonia V gained a good 
lead as both yachts made for the weather shore. Flame, 
by quick handling, was able to pass Bostonia V and 
won board. On the beat both yachts sailed a good race. 
Halfway home Bostonia V came ashore. In adjusting 
guy her jack line came adrift and she lost the race. 

Scores at end of first day: Flame, 43; Bostonia V, 17. 

Second race, Monday, August lst. Wind, light, S.W.., 
variable with showers. 

The racing this day was marked by the fine running 
boards made by.Bostonia, which bettered the record for 
the run three times, the last being made in 2 minutes 
17% seconds. Flame won all of the weather boards 
except two. There were several fouls during the fore- 
noon. In the afternoon the wind dropped considerably 
and veered to the south so that the races became a close 
reach instead of a beat on the windward leg. Under these 
conditions Flame began to pile up the points, Bostonia 
scoring only six during the afternoon. 

Scores, end of second day: Flame, 79; Bostonia V, 41. 

Third and last day, Tuesday, August 2nd. Flat calm 
at 10 o’clock, the starting hour. Occasionally a stray 
puff would come and go. Bright sunshine. At 11.30 the 
wind was very light from W. by S. and the yachts were 
put in the water to start with spinnakers to starboard. 
While waiting for the whistle the wind changed to W. 
N.W. Spinnakers changed to port. Both yachts fouled 
on first start. On amen 
restarting Bostonia V 
again pulled into 
lead. Suddenly the 
wind hauled to N. 
by E., sending both 
yachts to bank. 
Flame touched first, 
removed spinnaker, 
retrimmed and was 
able to get away 
from bank before 
Bostonia V. Flame 
found a favorable 
breeze to finish. 





A good run with spinnakers. “Flame,” left, and “Bostonia V” 
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Then the wind changed to N.W., and freshened 
Bostonia V, in the weather berth, outpointed and out- 
footed Flame. Flame came ashore many yards astern of 
Bostonia V. Both yachts put about for the opposite 
bank. Flame was first to be put about in a nice breeze 
and made for the south bank where she was nursed to 
the finish line and won. Bostonia V, well ahead at one 
time, found a soft spot and lay becalmed. She later 
caught a puff, jibed, and sailed for the starting line. 
Owing to the lack of wind the racing was called off 
until two-thirty. 

When racing was resumed the wind was W. by S. 
Both yachts held a good course for about 40 yards when 
the wind changed. Both came to weather bank, and 
returned. Flame was able to keep away from the bank 
and won easily. 

As Flame had now won enough points to retain the 
cup, racing was concluded. 

Final score: Flame, 91; Bostonia V, 41. 

The wide range in the score does not represent the 
real speed of the yachts. Flame was in every respect 
perfectly tuned after several months of hard work. 
Bostonia V, on the other hand, could not seem to get 
going in the light, variable winds. Her performance in 
the United States, and also during her trials at Gosport, 
showed she had plenty of speed. Down the wind, her 
time was 123% seconds faster than Flame. On the wind, 
when it had weight, she held her own. 

Local knowledge of the pond at Gosport proved a 
great asset. It is suggested that a skipper and mate both 
be sent next time. They should know their yacht and 
be at the pond at least two weeks to tune up. This year 
the writer had a different mate each day, which does 
not make for the most efficient handling. 


International Open Water Race 
Allan Forbes Trophy 
Sailed Off Haslar Wall, Gosport, Wednesday, August 3rd 


Britain was represented by Shannon, skippered by 
H. G. Pyne, of Gosport M.Y.C., and the United States 
by Bostonia V, skippered by John Black. 

First race, one half mile to windward and leeward. 
Wind moderate from N. Sea fairly smooth. Start, 
10 o’clock. Shannon in weather berth. Both yachts on 
port tack. Bostonia V soon pulled through Shannon’s lee 
and both yachts made a long leg towards Haslar Wall. 
Bostonia V was the first to split tacks, followed some 
time later by Shannon. 

The wind now hauled to the east and it was necessary 
for Bostonia V to ease sheets to lay the weather mark. 
After rounding, Bostonia V squared away for the finish 
line which she crossed well ahead of Shannon. 

Actual time: Bostonia V, 14 min. 46% sec. 

Second race, triangular, one half mile to each leg. Wind 
N.E. and freshening. 
First leg close lay. 
Bostonia V increased 
her lead. Third leg 
was a run and Bos- 
tonia V made it with- 
out a touch, finishing 
the race as Shannon 
was rounding the 
second mark. 

Actual time: Bos- 
tonia V, 16 min. 
45 sec. 

Shannon did not 
finish. 
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HAT the ‘‘parachute” spinnaker — or “double” 

spinnaker, if you prefer— has come to stay is 
pretty evident to those who have given it any kind of a 
fair trial. The big kites played an all-important part in 
winning the International Six-Metre match, the 
Seawanhaka Cup, Canada’s Cup, and other out-and-out 
racing events, besides having a lot to do with the win- 
ning of more than one long distance race for cruising 
craft. That some curb will be put upon this sail, at least 
in cruising classes, is evident to anyone with half an eye. 
The New York Yacht Club started the ball rolling when 
they barred it in the Cruising Division on the annual 
cruise. The point I should like to make is — get busy 
now, not this winter, or next spring, or just before the 
start of the next racing season. It’s not an easy matter 
to define a “parachute” or “double” spinnaker, or to 
measure the area of one — the sailmakers themselves 
can’t do either, so what chance has a mere sailor? 
Whether the ‘‘circus tents” are to be let alone, limited 
in size, or barred — get busy now — discuss the matter 
thoroughly, from all angles — and get some action, in 
direct contrast to the Cruising Club, which has been 
shilly-shallying around getting up a new ocean racing 
rule the past year or more, with no visible results, much 
to the disgust of many of us who have ocean racing 


at heart. 
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Barnegat had to bow once again to our Canadian 
cousins in the “scow” team racing held on Barnegat 
Bay. However, our six-metres brought back both the 
British-American Trophy and the Seawanhaka Cup, 
Rochester triumphed over Canada to keep the 
Canada’s Cup, and Miss America lifted the Harms- 
worth Trophy once again for the U. 8. A. Not a bad 
season from an international angle — if you’re a Yankee. 


++ + 


Following my comment last month anent coming 
young American yacht designers comes a wail in the 
British yachting press about the paucity of new blood 
not only in the ranks of English naval architects, but in 
the ranks of amateur skippers and crews as well. Our 
British cousins have long depended upon their profes- 
sionals, in both large and small racing yachts. That a 
good amateur can beat a good “pro” has been conceded 
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Longboa 
by Cap Stan 


by many American yachtsmen for some time, and 
proved many times over in the past few years. It may 
not have been true twenty years ago, but it’s true today 
— and we have a host of fine helmsmen and plenty of 
expert crew talent for long or short races. Altogether, our 
future for international competition looks rosy. 
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+ + + 


The auxiliary races this summer have brought out 
several facts of both interest and importance to owners 
of this type of craft. In the first place, boats with off- 
center motor installations — that is, with shafts and 
wheels under the counter rather than in the deadwood — 
can, as a rule, use their motors on one tack only — the 
wheel cavitates on the other tack. Some salty sailors 
may say, “ Well, who wants to use a motor when there 
is any wind, anyway?” The answer is — ‘In an emer- 
gency — it may save your boat — and possibly some 
lives.”” The second point brought out is that some motors 
will not operate when the boat is heeling. There are two 
reasons for this. First, the water intake comes out of 
water on one tack, when the boat is heeled down; and, 
second, the oiling systems fail to operate on some motors 
on either tack. In either case you shut off the power — or 
your motor overheats and seizes. Poor business all 
around. I’ll take a center installation — and a motor 
which functions properly when the boat is heeling. 


++ + 


That “cruising boats” came into their own on the 
New York Yacht Club Cruise was patent to all who 
followed the results of the daily runs. The Cruising 
Division, composed principally of Bermuda racers and 
the like, started last, or nearly last, on every run, and 
frequently finished ahead of many of the racing craft. 
On every day they were in harbor, with sails furled, 
early in the afternoon. On one day several of them 
actually gave Weetamoe quite a tanning. Fluky? Yes, of 
course. But not on all the other occasions. Anyone who 
thinks that the cruisers, in give-and-take sailing, must 
ask great odds from the average fleet, simply doesn’t 
know the dope. They’ll get there, in good time — and 
with plenty of room and comfort for their crews without 
needing a power tender trailing along behind to carry 
their sails and provide a few extra bunks in port. We 
should see more of them in future seasons. 

























HE auxiliary power boat whose plans appear on 
this page is quite a different craft from the average 
“motor sailer,’”’ or ‘‘50-50 cruiser,’’ though her profile 
suggests the latter type of 
boat. She was designed pri- 
marily as a tender for a 
racing yacht, and general 
utility boat, by Sparkman 
& Stephens for Briggs 8S. 
Cunningham, owner of the 
well-known 6-metre racer 
Lucie. Following are the 
dimensions: l.o.a. 50’; 1.w.l. 
47’ 3”; beam, 12’ 10”; draft, 
5’ 1”; sail area, 520 sq. ft. 
A glance at the plans 
shows a craft with power 
boat lines, but unusual draft, 





An Unusual Yacht Tender and Utility Boat 





installed in the engine compartment, the 
completely bulkheaded off from the rest 
and also}containing the usual auxiliaries, 
batteries, fire extinguishing 
system, etc. 

The forecastle is designed 
to be large enough for the 
entire crew of the racing 
yacht, with convenient toilet 
and galley. The after quar- 
ters are intended primarily 
for use as a storage space 
for extra sails and gear, but 
are fitted with transoms, 
toilet, and hanging locker 
for occasional use as an 
owner’s cabin. 

Large hatches in the floor 
of the deckhouse give fine 


gasoline are 
latter being 
of the boat, 








moderate beam, and gener- 
ous displacement. There is a 
lead keel of 5000 pounds, 
for stability under sail and steadiness in a seaway 
under power — the latter a sadly lacking attribute of 
most modern power boats. There is ample sheer and 
freeboard for seaworthiness, and the twin motor 








installation, totalling 80 h.p., should be good for close 
to 12 knots, enabling her to follow a race in any of the 
larger classes, such as the 12-Metre Class. 

Tanks for 300 gallons of water and 600 gallons of 





Outboard profile and sail plan 


accessibility and light around 
the motors, normal access 
to the motors being through a hatch in the starboard 
end of the deckhouse transom. The rig, though sec- 
ondary to power propulsion, will be of great help 
at times, and will add to the pleasure of the boat as 


Lines and body plan of the 50-foot racing tender designed by Sparkman & Stephens for Briggs S. Cunningham 


a cruiser. The heavy mast and lifting boom are es- 
sential for hoisting sails, gear, and dinghies aboard. 
She would be an excellent tender for a Frostbite Dinghy 
Regatta. 


























The unusual accommodation plan of the racing tender was designed for a particular purpose 
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“Cock Robin,” a Successful Sloop-Rigged Auxiliary Cruiser 


HEN cruising along the Atlantic Coast one sees 


is obtained with a low cabin trunk which in no way 


plenty of yachts around 50 feet over all, rigged detracts from the good looks of the craft, while the rig 


as schooners, ketches and yawls, and an occasional 


cutter-rigged craft, but it is 
quite unusual to see a cruiser 
of this size rigged as a sloop. 
Nevertheless, John G. Al- 
den, the well-known de- 
signer of many successful 
cruising craft, believes the 
sloop rig to be superior to 
the cutter for coastwise 
work, and on this page we 
show a fine example of Al- 
den’s idea of what a sloop- 
rigged auxiliary should be — 
Cock Robin, built by the 
Dauntless Shipyard, of Es- 
sex, Connecticut, for J. P. 
Elton, of Waterbury. She 
was launched in 1931, late 
in the season, and in the 
past year has been thor- 
oughly tried out under all 
sorts of conditions and 
proved decidedly successful, 
being handsome, fast, able 
and comfortable. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are: |.o0.a. 
56’ 5”; l.w.l. 39’; beam, 
12’ 6”; draft, 7’ 4’’; outside 
lead, 20,000 pounds; sail 
area, 1314 sq. ft., 292 sq. ft. 
being in the jib and 1022 
sq. ft. in the mainsail. 


The plans show a hull with graceful sheer, good free- 
board, firm bilges and moderately raked keel with flat 














Sail plan of “Cock Robin” 


is in complete harmony with the hull. 


The interior layout shows 
a single stateroom aft on the 
port side, and passageway 
berth opposite. Adjoining 
the stateroom is a large 
toilet room, with linen 
locker and the usual ap- 
purtenances, while opposite 
is a large hanging locker. 
The ’midships main cabin 
has two built-in berths and 
two transoms with drawers 
underneath, and two buf- 
fets, locker, closet, and 
shelves. The big, well- 
equipped galley is forward, 
the 35 h.p. motor being 
installed in this compart- 
ment with an enclosure 
which acts as a dresser top. 
The forecastle contains two 
pipe berths, second toilet, 
and good stowage space. 

A CO-2 fire extinguishing 
system with outlet nozzles 
in engine box, galley, bilge 
and near generating plant, 
is operated from a control 
box on the outside of the 
cabin house, forward, and 
reduces the fire hazard to 
a minimum. An electric 


blower system assures fine ventilation of the ship. 
Tanks for 170 gallons of water are located under the 


section aft for ease of docking. More than full headroom main cabin floor, and ample fuel tankage for long trips. 


Inboard profile and interior plan of “Cock Robin,” designed by Alden and built by Dauntless for J. P. Elton, of Waterbury 
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Something Different in the Houseboat Line 





Outboard profile of the 82-foot steel-hulled houseboat designed by Louis L. Kromholz 


ERE is a cruising houseboat with many new and 
distinctive features, such as a hull of welded, 
non-corrosive steel, and a tremendous lot of room and 
comfort in an interior layout of decidedly novel type. 
She is an 82-footer with beam of 18 feet and draft of 
3 feet 6 inches, and is from the board of Louis L. Krom- 
holz, of New York. Twin 115 h.p. 6-cylinder motors 
will give her a cruising speed of close to 10 miles an 
hour, and a maximum speed of over 11 miles. 

Seven watertight bulkheads and a double bottom 
give extreme security. Tanks for 2600 gallons of water 
and waste tank for 1100 gallons are located in the double 
bottom. The gasoline tanks are placed on zinc liners 
under the forecastle floor, and hold 1100 gallons of fuel. 
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The layout of the main and berth decks show what a lot of room and comfort is incorporated in this Kromholz-designed craft 


The accommodations include two double staterooms 
and four singles, each with its own bath. The living 
room is unusually large, and likewise the dining saloon. 
The galley is aft, on the main deck, and the engine com- 
partment and crew’s quarters are aft on the berth deck, 
giving short propeller shafts with a minimum of vibra- 
tion and rumbling often encountered in a long shaft 
installation. 

The living room is fitted with such comforts as a 
piano, radio, electric fireplace, divan, desk, etc. Closets, 
lockers, shelves and all varieties of stowage space 
abound throughout the vessel. Besides a complete CO-2 
fire extinguishing system, safety from fire is enhanced 
by forced ventilation in every compartment. 
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The Winner of the British Designing Contest for Ocean Racers 


“HE winning design of a 
yacht in a designing 
competition is always of in- 
terest to wide-awake 
yachtsmen. On this page 
we are fortunate to be able 
to publish the plans of such 
a winner, the competition 
having been organized by 
the Royal Corinthian 
Yacht Club, of Great Brit- 
ain, the conditions being 
that the yacht must be de- 
signed under the ocean rac- 
ing measurement rule of the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club, 
and be of 55 feet rating. 
The winner was turned out 


p the buttocks are round and 
/\\ sharp, denoting an indif- 
\ ferent performer off the 
wind. The freeboard is 
ample and the sheer the 
same, while the draft is 
somewhat greater than in 
many cruising craft of the 
same water line length. 
The rig is a more or less 
normal jib-headed cutter, 
with three head sails of 
good area, mainsail of 
moderate size, and short 
main boom inside the taff- 
rail, allowing of a perma- 
nent backstay from taffrail 
to masthead. 
The interior arrangement 





by J. Read, of Gosport, 
England, and is a_jib- 





headed cutter of the follow- 
ing dimensions: l.0.a. 66’ 
6”; Lw.l. 49’; beam, 13’ 
614”; draft, 9’ 9’; displacement, 39 tons; lead keel, 14 
tons; sail area, 1941 sq. ft.; rating under rule, 55. 

As a glance at the plans will show, she is typically 
British in type, having evidently been designed for 


Sail plan 


is unusual, inasmuch as the 
galley is aft, partially under 
a sunken charthouse. A 40 
h.p. Acro Diesel motor with 
reduction gear is installed under the companion steps. 
Abreast the steps are a berth to port and single state- 
room to starboard. The main saloon is just abaft the mast, 
and a double stateroom just forward of it, with second 








Lines and body plan of the winning design in the British d 


windward work in choppy water. Narrow beam, slack 
bilges and full garboards are strongly in evidence. The 
water lines and diagonals are sweeping and easy, while 


lesigning competition, by J. Read 


toilet room between. The forecastle is laid out for three 
men with separate toilet. She appears to be an excellent 
craft for long distance racing in British winds and waters. 


































































































On the Home Stretch 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


EPRESSION or no depression, this has been 
one of the greatest racing seasons the motor 
boat world has ever known. Forty-four re- 
gattas sanctioned by the A. P. B. A. and the 
N. O. A. in the East, Middle West and Far 
West, have attracted record breaking num- 
bers of starters. The competition has been 
keen and clean and a number of new records 
have been placed upon the books. There have been no scandals 
of any nature since the Colonel Green affair in Florida, and 
practically no protests. Hundreds of other successful regattas 
have been held all over the country under the rules of the two 
combined ruling bodies. There may be gloom in the marts of 
trade, but among the motor boat racers there appears to have 
been a deliberate, concerted attempt to shake off the industrial 
heebie-jeebies by giving more than usual thought to racing 
matters. The result has been that several thousand boat drivers 
have had a barrel of fun and many hundreds of thousands of 
citizens have been entertained by watching some of the best 
races ever held. 

"te ae. 


The British motor boat people must change their entire sys- 
tem if they expect to take the Harmsworth Trophy away from 
Gar Wood. This year, with the finest combination of hull and 
engines that England ever built for this event, backed by the 
world-wide reputations for perfect workmanship of two great 
British firms, Rolls-Royce and Thornycroft, the race was a 
miserable fizzle which brought disappointment to two nations 
and especially to the hundreds of thousands of loyal Detroiters 
who stayed up all night in the rain to see something exciting. 

The trouble with the British boats appears to have been 
mental, temperamental and social, rather than mechanical. Gar 
Wood is a master of organization and mechanical knowledge. 
He knows every bolt, screw, rivet, accessory and inch of wood 
in his craft, and he and his horde of expert mechanics work over 
engines and hull incessantly, regardless of sleep, meals and social 
matters. Gar and Orlin Johnson have acquired a skill in oper- 
ating their boats which is uncanny. 

Kaye Don is a fine fellow. He is, however, no match for Wood 
in any of the vital departments of Harmsworth competition — 
organization, discipline, nautical knowledge, mechanical knowl- 
edge and ability, and driving. He has been made an American 
hero. In England his choice to drive Miss England II and Miss 
England III was opposed by a vast majority of sports writers 
and, I understand, by those who created the two magnificent 
boats. He lacks the necessary experience required for this work. 
Although Miss America X appeared to work perfectly in that 
first rain-soaked heat, Gar Wood and sixteen men worked on 
her all day Saturday, all Saturday night, most of Sunday and 
gave her a good try-out on Lake St. Clair in the afternoon. 
Miss England III, wounded grievously in the first engagement, 
was patched up by the four mechanics sent over with her, and 
was never tried out before the second heat in which she repeated 
British Harmsworth history of the past twelve years and fell 
apart in the first mile. 

The Harmsworth affair this year was a great victory for 
Steve Hannagan. Gar Wood, by his meticulous sportsmanship 
and good nature at all times, despite a high degree of nervous 
strain, eliminated any memory of last year’s controversy and is 
again, and deservedly so, America’s great motor bcating cham- 
pion. Kaye Don made hosts of friends during his Detroit visit. 
He had the sympathy of everybody in his misfortune, for which 
he was in no way to blame, but, rather, the system under 
which he is merely the driver of the boat and has nothing to do 
with her mechanical features. The whole British system is 
wrong. Harmsworth races are not won that way. 

You may be sure, however, that an explosion is taking place 
in England which, although we may never hear of it, will equal 
in intensity the furore of comment that followed last year’s 
event. Rolls-Royce, and to some extent the British Air Minis- 





try, have received a body blow to their world-wide prestige. 
You may be sure they will not take it sitting down and that the 
results of the explosion will be a complete overhauling of Eng- 
land’s method of racing for the Harmsworth Trophy. 


0. 


Horace Dodge has won the Gold Cup! Good! Important 
trophies in any sport should rotate in order to maintain the 
greatest interest. Montauk Point was never an ideal location 
for the Gold Cup contests. The cup has covered numerous 
points in the East and, for nine years previous to 1924, furnished 
the backbone for a splendid annual marine spectacle in Detroit. 
Horace and Bill Horn, between them, have tried nine times for 
this most historic of all American motor boat trophies. Dodge 
has spent vast sums in its pursuit. He is taking its capture very 
seriously and the people of Detroit will have to take him very 
seriously next year. 

By this time Horace may have won the President’s Cup 
which, in 1927, was captured by his sister, Delphine. At any 
rate, his new boat, Delphine V, which he was not able to get 
going properly in the Gold Cup races this year and last, is now 
perking perfectly and appears to be the fastest Gold Cup boat 
ever built. He is building still another new boat and will cam- 
paign next season at Detroit and elsewhere with himself at the 
wheel of one and his sister driving the other. The re-entrance of 
the Dodges into racing activities is a fine thing for the sport. 


++ + 


As exclusively forecast in this column and several dozen 
other places, this has been a great season for ancient boats. 
Who would have suspected, last spring, that the venerable and 
honorable old Solar Plexus, fitted with some shingles on her 
bottom and a new name, Delphine IV, on her new coat of white 
paint, would walk off with the Gold Cup and, in doing it, estab- 
lish a brand new record for the race? And behind her, in parade 
fashion, came such worthy old galleons as El Lagarto and Miss 
Columbia who, herself, has since been running at record speed. 


+--+ 


To my funny way of thinking, the most important result of 
the Harmsworth regatta was the establishment of peace and 
harmony between the American Power Boat Association and 
the Yachtsmen’s Association of America. The quiet, sensible, 
diplomatic work of George Townsend, the new A. P. B. A. presi- 
dent, during the past six months in suppressing such vociferous 
critics of current conditions as your correspondent, and in help- 
ing him and others to come to a perfect understanding with the 
Y. A. A. officials on the conduct of America’s participation in 
foreign motor boating affairs, has had perfect results. Various 
meetings in Detroit during the Harmsworth week-end smoothed 
out all matters hitherto in controversy and George Townsend 
was elected technical advisor to Lee Barrett, the Y. A. A. dele- 
gate to the November meeting of the International Motor 
Yachting Union in Brussels where, between them, they will 
officially present this country’s suggestions for changes in 
international rules. Peace at last! Swell! 


ae. 


It would be unfair to let comment of this year’s racing season 
pass without mention of three great pieces of work which have 
been accomplished by three great organizations — “Eddie” 
Edenburn and his Detroit Harmsworth committee, the United 
States Coast Guard and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 

any. 

The handling of the mammoth Harmsworth affair by ‘ Ed- 
die” and his horde of assistants was a flawless miracle. The 
Coast Guard has given perfect service and perfect protection 
at 125 regattas this year. Western Union has had one or more 
men at practically every sanctioned regatta to handle press dis- 
patches in record time. At the larger events it has supplied 
numerous wires and special operators. 
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“Miahelo II,” powered with twin Scripps engines, was winner in the Class B free-for-all 


ocean race from San Francisco to Long Beach 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


“Miahelo Il" Wins Ocean Race 


on Pacific 


HOWING as consistently fine perform- 
ance as she did in winning the Long 
Beach-San Francisco Open Ocean Race in 
1931 in Class A, the 43-foot Stephens 
cruiser Miahelo IT, again placed first in the 
free-for-all Class B division in this year’s 

fourth annual salt water classic. 
While much of the credit for victory must 
2» her owner, J. J. Hallenbeck of the 
and Yacht Club, some mention should 


With a Van Blerck “Mid- 
shipman” engine, this little 
13-foot tender weighs but 600 
pounds and is reported to have 
a speed of better than 20 m.p.h. 


++ + 


A new Chris-Craft with a top 

speed of better than 40 m.p.h. 

She is powered with a 200 
h.p. Scripps motor 


be made of the engines which drove her 
through to Long Beach in the lead. 

In winning the 1931 event, Miahelo II 
was powered with twin Scripps engines 
model F6. Early this year Mr. Hallenbeck 
replaced this power plant with a pair of the 
new Scripps Model 150 motors in direct 


rive. 
The ‘150” Scripps is a new series of 
engines introduced this year at the New 
York Motor Boat Show. It is a sturdy but 
compact engine, measuring only 56 inches 
in length, which makes it ideally suited for 


boats where engine room space cannot be 
sacrificed. The ‘‘150”’ models, while ideal for 
single engine installations, are designed for 
twin screw work. They are of opposite 
construction as well as rotation, and the 
entire center sections of the engine can be 
turned around in assembling to produce 
the right hand mated model for twin 
screw work. 


oe 


Richardson Cruisabout Accompanies 
President 


When President Hoover made his 600- 
mile fishing trip to Chesapeake Bay and 
Tangier Sound on the 110-foot yacht 
Sequoia he was accompanied by half a 
dozen newspaper men aboard a Richardson 
Cruisabout owned by Mr. A. B. Clark, the 
Washington sales representative of the 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc. of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Respecting the President’s 
wishes, the ‘‘Richardson” and crew at all 
times kept at a considerable distance from 
the President and his fishing party. 

The Sequoia was run on wide open throttle 
to and from the fishing grounds, but re- 
gardless of speed or weather she could not 
out-distance the little ‘ Richardson.” 
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Sparkman & Steph- 
' ens, Inc., designers. 





BRILLIANT — The 
outstanding addition 
to the cruising fleet in 
1932. Designed by 
Sparkman& Stephens, 
Inc., for Walter 
Barnum of the 
Larchmont 
Yacht Club. 


11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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JILL—Winner of Sea- 
wanhaka Cup 1932 
and one of three 
Sparkman& Stephens, 
Inc., designed 6-Me- 
tres on winning U. S. 
Team in race for Brit- 
ish-American Cup, 
1932. 


CONEWAGO — 
Winner of Canada’s 
Cup 1932 and L. Y. 
R. A, Champion, 
1932. Designed by 
Sparkman& Stephens, 
Inc. 
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SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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The Olympics and West Coast Championships 
(Continued from page 32) 


that were anybody’s business and luffs galore: all these 
and more were offered daily to the gods of yacht racing! 

Four straight races were needed to decide the cham- 
pion in the Stars, with the final winner, the Plumb 
Brothers’ Westwind from Newport Harbor, only half a 
point in the lead. The defending champion in the 
“‘Sixes,”’ Cyril Tobin’s Naiad from San Francisco Bay, 
had to fight the pack from the South daily, as, led by 
Gallant, they covered her wind and took her down the 
line. Michael Casserly had to show every trick in the 
locker before he worked Naiad out to front position and 
another title, as well as possession of the King of Den- 
mark Trophy, sent over to the yachtsmen of Santa 
Barbara and the Coast by His Majesty Christian X to 
forward his favorite sport. Not that there was any 
team-work to hold the northern craft back, but each Six- 
Metre skipper was determined to show that Tobin’s 
many-titled crack was not so “hot,’’ and consequently 
no breaks went her way. The last day, after being forced 
over the line too soon and recalled for the second time in 
the series, she fought her way through the fleet from 
last position, and by the same smooth brand of team 
work which won for them the title last year at Santa 
Barbara, her experienced crew again ran up enough 
points to retain the championship for the Pacific Coast. 

The annual race up from Los Angeles Harbor to the 
Channel City opened the regatta. Charles Wiman and 
John J. Mitchell’s big Class M sloop, Patolita led the 
fleet in by two hours for the 90-mile beat, but she lost on 
corrected time to Owen Churchill’s Angelita, the Olym- 
pic winner making a smart run up in the hands of a 
bunch of youngsters. Morning races were sailed by the 
Skimmer Class, minus Rose Passel in her last year’s 
champion Roses. Eight of these miniature “‘Scows” 
(known locally as the ‘‘Ironing Board Fleet’’), ran their 
usual three-day series, but unlike last year’s racing, 
there were no shipwrecks and they did not need the aid 
of Coast Guard cutters to bring them in piecemeal. 
Sid Exely, of Alamitos Bay, won the championship with 
Dawn (18% points) after Jack Horner of San Diego, in 
Jackie, dropped the lead on the last day. George Hart, 
Jr., was second with 17 points in Jdona, and Horner third 
(164). 

The Battle of the “Sixes,” a five-day affair, opened on 
Monday in a medium to strong breeze; the course a 
triangle twice around with a beat to windward at the 
start and seven boats taking part. Well bunched at the 
line, they soon opened out, with Tommy Lee’s Caprice 
ahead, Gallant next, and Naiad third. Gallant slipped 
into the lead at the windward mark and was never 
headed during the race, but Naiad finally fought out 
from under Caprice and took second, a bad start and 
poor handling of light sails contributing to her failure to 
make up the one-minute advantage held by the Olympic 
representative. A medium wind next day saw Naizad 
forced over the line too soon, but she quickly recovered 
and set out after Walton Hubbard’s Ripples, which 
was away to a nice lead, with Stuart Haldorn’s Ay-Ay- 
Ay, Caprice and Mystery II close behind. A quadrangu- 
lar course gave Naiad a chance to show her ability to go 
to windward, and at the next mark Casserly caught the 
bunch on a port tack, slipping Naiad (on starboard) 
through to third position, just back of Caprice. 

He soon caught Tommy Lee, and finally overhauled 
Ripples at the last mark, and, taking windward position, 
ran Hubbard out to sea and left him. This maneuver 
almost cost Naiad first place, as Ay-Ay-Ay had been 
working up and crossed the finish line only two seconds 
behind! The third day brought another win for Naiad, 
and she now held a lead in points over the fleet from 
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which they could not dislodge her, finishing the series 
with 281%. Gallant was second with 2314; Caprice and 
Mystery II tied at third with 2114; Ripples, 20; Ay-Ay- 
Ay, 18; and Zoa E., 8. The last day’s race also included 
a leg on the Endymion Perpetual Trophy, and was won 
this year by Tommy Lee in Caprice. 

Only two Eight-Metres competed for the King of 
Spain Trophy, the original winner, Marin, having 
dropped out of sailing since the Mid-Winter Regatta. 
Owen Churchill’s Angelita, sailed by Samuel Dauchy of 
Chicago, successfully defended her title against Santa 
Maria, now back in the expert hands of her owner, Pier- 
pont Davis. The latter gave his rival several scares, but 
trouble with a big Genoa at the start on the first two 
days, and a cross tack at the finish line with Donald 
Douglas’ big schooner Endymion, in the third race, lost 
the series for him, after he had Angelita ‘‘down”’ on 
several occasions. He won the last two races, but only 
after the championship had gone a-glimmering. Davis is 
showing splendid work with the old Babe, her new mast 
and sails making a much faster boat out of the 1928 
Olympic representative. In certain winds he can take the 
Angelita into camp, with room to spare, so that she may 
yet win a major title from her “‘step-sister.” 

Fifteen Stars, four more than last year, held a four- 
day series, and it took a couple of disqualifications by 
the committee, and a comptometer finally to figure out 
the champion! Half a dozen of the Coast cracks in this 
class were within striking distance of the title at all 
times, but the Plumb Brothers’ Westwind, after winning 
the frst two days and then dropping back to let Billy 
Lyons run into the lead with Vega JJ, pulled up again 
the last day and took the series with 5434 points to 
Vega’s 5414 — close work after four days! Earl Hayward 
of Santa Barbara, after running only a point behind the 
leaders for three days in Thistle, threw his chances away 
by trying to jam in on the wrong tack at the start of the 
last race, and was ruled out, after crossing the finish line 
in first place! Rules are Rules! 

Other scores in the Stars were: Barby II, Winsor 
Soule, and Howdy, W. R. Dickinson, Jr. (both of Santa 
Barbara), tied at 41; Thistle, Earle Hayward, 38; Dr. 
Niels Martin’s Phar Lap of Santa Barbara, and Hook 
Beardsley’s Moira (also disqualified in the last race), 33 
each; Zoa, Arthur Macrate, 32; Moderna, Fisher, and 
Buddy, Allan Cram, tied for 28; followed by Flying 
Cloud, Three Star, Nylic, Twinkle Star, Cotton Tail IV. 

The cruising classes, although small in numbers, were 
well contested, Commodore A. N. Kemp’s Amorilla, 
Patolita, Aegir, a German 60-Square-Metre from New- 
port Harbor, and Ocean Waif winning in their respective 
divisions. None of the big craft cared to face Charlie 
Wiman as his Patolita lined up for the Richardson Rock 
Race for the Mussolini Perpetual Challenge Trophy, so 
she crossed the line and came back, leaving this beautiful 
trophy uncontested for 1932. But several of them went 
over the 60-mile course around Anacapa Island for the 
Spalding Challenge Bowl, Patolita winning by a few 
minutes over A morilla. The Handicap Class the last day 
was won by Mrs. Howard Hawks in her Twelve-Metre 
Sea Hawk. 

The regatta ended as two entries crossed the line on 
the 2200-mile run to Honolulu, Mrs. William Slavins 
MeNutt sailing her husband’s little ketch Fayth, and 
Captain Tom Ena taking out Dr. Floyd Swift’s yawl 
Mollilou. The other entries dropped out for various 
reasons. The magnificent Nahlin Challenge Trophy, 
offered by Lady Yule, has been put up for this race. 
Provided the future long-distance ocean races of the 
Trans-Pacific Yacht Club to Honolulu, Tahiti, and other 
South Seas ports are started from Santa Barbara, the 
deed of gift will allow this trophy to become a perpetual 
one for these races. 
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If you’re buying a new 
boat, look under the stern. 
Make certain she has a 
Goodrich Cutless bear- 
ing. It’s standard equip- 
ment on most standardized 
boats now. Above, left, a rubber 
bearing and stern casting com- 
plete. Above, right, a strut-type 
rubber bearing in brass shell. 
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THIS HUCKINS Fairform 
Flyer has logged approximately 
5,000 miles in the three seasons 
since her launching. Today, 
her two Goodrich Cutless bear- 
ings have shown no signs of 
wear. This is typical of the 
service rubber bearings give. 
Even those rubber bearings in- 
stalled in the first Fairform 
Flyer ever built have not yet 


required replacement. 





able in every size, easily installed. 
Instruct your boatyard to install a 
Goodrich Cutless bearing in your boat 


d h 
this fall. Or, if you wish further informa- 
tion, sizes, prices, sources of supply, write 
at once for the free booklet, ““How to Get i é AX) 
More Speed Out of Your Boat.” The B. F. 
e 


Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODRICH SILVERTOWN TIRES 

















with OVINGTON’S 


Sea- Going China 


NE thousand of the smartest yachts afloat 

sail with Ovington’s sea-going china and 
Ovington’s nautical crystal. To mention a few, 
Hi-Esmaro, Vagabondia, Olive K. Rene, On- 
wego, Oceania, Cambriona. Your craft should 
be added to this honorable roster. 


Every last plate, every cup, every saucer will 
have your flag and your club’s linked in friendly 
tether. For as little as $63 you may have a sea- 
going china service for six people. 


OVINGTON’S 


Yacht. China, (Crystal, Silver... 3rd Floor 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Battle of the Parachutes 
(Continued from page 57) 


ordered. Except that for about six hours off New Haven 
— the hardest place I know of to get away from — it 
was light with a choppy sea. During this time Hotspur 
used her motor until it would pick up no more gas. 
Before dawn the wind freshened, with rain, and as we 
beat up to Cornfield we saw Cynara running home. 
Daylight strengthened and we sighted Tidal Wave 
ahead of us and George Rulon’s hard-sailed sloop 
Unalga ahead of her. Grey Gull, as we learned later, led 
the fleet by a couple of hours, and was far, far away 
on the homewardly. 

Tidal Wave rounded a hundred feet or so before us, 
my old friend Sam grinning jovially when Linton, who 
had our helm, sat on his tail and blanketed him. We 
set our own spinnaker before trying one of the borrowed 
sails, while the crew of Tidal Wave made methodical 
preparations for their parachute. Man, what a sight it 
was when it filled — pure white, curving beautifully 
in the morning light, and lifting the Wave along a knot 
better than we could do. 

It was too esthetic for Ducky, who had our pocket 
handkerchief on deck in about the length of time it took 
the rest of us to give the Wave a sailor’s farewell. He 
and Joe got the Viking spinnaker out of the bag, rigged 
the pole, and rove the sheet through a block at the end 
of the main boom. I transferred our preventer from its 
regular fitting on the backstay to the weather quarter 
ringbolt and said goodbye to the mast. They were on the 
point of hoisting away when Linton advised us to look 
aloft at the pennant. The wind was abeam, coming out 
of the south. 

Admitting regretfully that the Viking’s sail would not 
do, Ducky played for a few minutes with the Rangoon 
spinnaker, and then it came in, its passage paid. We 
looked at the clouds and saw them coming from the 
southwest. We reached in under main, balloon jib, and 
loose-footed forestaysail for the Long Island shore and 
said goodbye to spinnaker weather. 

Not so Tidal Wave. For mile after mile, hour after 
hour, she carried her parachute while it lifted her down 
the middle of the Sound. Some hours later, when we 
saw that it was in, she was abaft our beam and some 
five or six miles to leeward. Ahead of us, four or five 
miles, was Cynara and it began to look as if we might 
save our time on her. Astern by this time was Unalga 
and we hoped as the wind hauled slowly into the south- 
southwest and freshened that we could give her her 
required 45 minutes, with a bit to spare. 

When our balloon jib was handed and we were close- 
reaching across Smithtown Bay in a 25-knot breeze 
under three lowers — when, in fact, our lee deck was 
continuously under and there was only a remote possi- 
bility that we could not stay within the money, my crew 
of ocean-racing scoundrels let me take the stick. Pre- 
viously I had been the black gang, the cook, the bar- 
room steward, and the weather prophet, predicting a 
three-day northeaster. Now, when it didn’t matter, 
I was the steering skipper, calling for lighted cigarettes 
and Old Joe — and how I did enjoy my status. 

At the top of the flood we gave Eaton’s a close berth, 
hardened sheets, and worked into Huntington Bay on 
a line toward Target Rock. About on the starboard 
tack, I became engineer while Ducky beat up for the 
finish. The tank, replenished with the quart and a pint 
which we had reserved for calms, fed the motor for ten 
minutes and we became once again a windjammer. 
The gun fired and that was that — W. B. Campbell’s 
Grey Gull winner by a handsome margin and Cynara 
also ahead of us, but losing out on corrected time. 

I hope, Skipper, that you won’t think I have come to 
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WE ADMIT IT... 


The HYDE is not a new propeller. It has been on 
the market for years. It is the pioneer of the True 
Screw Turbine Type. But — because HYDE is not 
new, because it pioneered the Turbine Type — don’t 
imagine it has not improved with age. Years of care- 
ful research have perfected methods of manufacture 
resulting in increased accuracy of pitch and balance, 
correct area distribution, refined cross sectional areas 
— in fact, old reliability combined with modern 
methods produce HYDE, keeping it now, as always, | 
the recognized leader of marine propellers. 


Insist on a HYDE 


We will gladly mail you a copy of “‘ Propeller Efficiency”’ 
if you will ask for it. It is a booklet of propeller 
information of interest to every boat owner 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. | 
Bath, Maine il 


Cc. R. ANDREWS, 143 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. BArclay 7-1873 









































Minneford’s 


A centerboard sloop, twenty-three feet 
long with a shelter cabin, suitable for 
cruising, yet with a large roomy cockpit 
for day sailing. 

Designed for us by Francis Sweisguth, 
it is developed on our experience with 
SnipE and the one design TWELVE 
SquaRE METER boats. 

This boat meets a demand indicated 
for a small cruising boat to sell under 
$1000.00. 

Send for our descriptive circular of the 
three boats. 


Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc. 
CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


as well as completed boats 





NEW ONE DESIGN 


We continue our offering of Snipe knock-down parts 
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MATTHEWS PRICES : 


Values Now Greater Than in 25 Years... 


Pictured above is @ Matthews If you haven't had prices on Matthews “38's” 
an Soave eal i and ‘46’s” recently you should send for them at 
oe eee emt vecnmnited the «once. You'll probably never encounter another 
quipment recognized the 4 P ~ 

nation over as the most com- boat buying opportunity like the present one. 


lete d vactical thin P . 
= ps er raed Matthews Cruisers have always been outstanding 


big ones. Single or twin values and will continue to be so. Your own ob- 

screw — speeds to 33 miles servation on the prices maintained on Matthews | 

ber hour. Cruisers in the used boat market, and the fact that 
so few of them have been available through the } 
recent period of distress, should be sufficient proof 
to you that they have always been and are now 
priced right. And pursuant to Matthews’ long 
established policy boat prices will have to go up 
in direct proportion to the advance already under 
way in general commodities. 





This advertisement is for the purpose of sounding 
the warning that now is the time to buy your 
Matthews Cruiser. 


She MATTHEWS CO. 
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ONWARD II 


A Combination Keel 
and Centerboard Yawl 


The above cuts of the ““ONWARD II’’ show one 
of our successful combination keel and center- 
board yawls, 34’ 7” O.A., 11’ 7” beam, and 31,’ 
draft, with full headroom, two cabins, separate 
motor compartment, and galley aft, easily han- 
dled at all times by one. 


It will be possible to build this fall at surpris- 
ingly low figures, an opportunity which will 
probably not come again for many years. Build- 
ing prices are at present at their lowest ebb, but 
we are receiving many inquiries and are about 
to let contracts for new work. 





May we not discuss your requirements? 


John G. Alden 


Yacht Broker 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Naval Architect 
148 STATE STREET 
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definite conclusions about the relative merits of Tidal 
Wave and Hotspur as a result of their showing in this 
race. Each won it once in the good old days before para- 
chutes were invented, so both are good boats, for the 
Huntington-Cornfield event is a popular one and it 
generally blows hard enough in the 24 hours to swell 
the ever-mounting list of D.N.F.’s. No, sir! Every- 
body says that the Idle Wave is a better boat than the 
Hotshot and I let it go at that. Sam says the sails of 
cruising racers should be restricted and I agree with 
him heartily in that. I agree, at any rate, when it comes 
to carrying parachutes to windward. 
Here, with my best regards, is the summary: 


Boat and Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 


Grey Gull, W.B. Campbell 22:25:37 21:25:37 
Hotspur, Alfred F. Loomis 23:54:17 22:09:17 
Tinker, F. Sturgess, ITI 24:57 :39 22 :27 :39 
Cynara, R. H. Moore 23:18:56 22 :38 :56 
Unalga, G. W. Rulon 25:19:43 22:49:43 
Tidal Wave, 8. Wetherill 25:57:19 23 :57 :19 





The following boats failed to finish: Savola, L. W. 
Freeman; Northern Light, A. P. Gest; Siren, C. H. 
Bidwell; Teazer, L. F. Bidwell; Little Rhody, G. G. 
Hegan; Phantom, H. D. Bixby. 


xe ae 


The Cruise of the “Marco Polo” 
(Continued from page 35) 
connect the Main and Danube. But he gave it up and 
a canal was not finished until amost a hundred years ago 
when King Ludwig I of Bavaria built the present one. 
With a hundred locks in about a hundred miles, it climbs 
nearly one thousand feet from Aschaffenburg. This canal 
can take a ship with a draft of four feet, a beam of 

fourteen, and a length of over one hundred. 

At the office of the Ludwig’s Canal we were expected 
— a prospective customer, a rare thing. There was no 
question about going through with another ship. When 
a barge is in a lock it must fold up its rudder and tiller in 
order to get in itself — there is no room left. To get our 
rating the Canal Master multiplied our length by our 
breadth. If this comes out under 260 you are in the 
lowest class. We paid forty dollars. 

The Canal Master went with us for the first three 
locks to show us how it was done, while half the able 
population of Bamberg ran whooping and shouting 
along the tow-paths. What with the speed limit of four 
miles an hour and a lock every half mile, there was no 
way to get away from our public. 

The first few low stone bridges are alarming. The 
arched openings are not much larger than a good-sized 
aqueduct, but our top cleared by a foot and we soon 
ceased to hold our breath and went at them full speed. 
Just before we reached Erlangen a man waved fran- 
tically from a bridge and pursued us down the tow-path, 
yelling something about potatoes. Would we take the 
five sacks of potatoes which the motor barge ahead of us 
had forgotten. We could transfer them to the barge at 
Erlangen and he would be pleased to give us all the 
potatoes we could eat. But the barge was not at Er- 
langen when we arrived, so we proceeded toward Niirn- 
berg with our cargo. There are few motor ships running 
on the canal. For that matter, there are few ships of any 
kind, for the depression, we were told, has hurt the 
canal business. But when a ship is needed they prefer a 
horse-drawn one. They can be loaded deeper because the 
propeller does not suck the boat down. 

When we arrived in the harbor of Niirnberg there was 
still no motor barge to take off our potato cargo. We in- 
quired. No one seemed to have any good ideas. It began 
to look as though we would have to take them to the 
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HESE units meet the highest standards and add 

extra value to pleasure craft, because of the large 
power reserve, the smooth quiet operation, the quick 
starting and response for maneuvering, the clock-like 
precision, steadiness and dependability at all speeds, 
the low running expense, the long cruising radius on 
one fueling, the clean compact engine compartment, 
the cheap fuel and the freedom from smoke and 
cinders. 

Both the high-speed light-weight and the heavy duty 
types have the cylinders of each bore, and their ac- 
companying stationary and moving parts standardized 
and interchangeable to the greatest possible extent. 


This affords exceptional design flexibility to con- 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR DIESEL 











ENGINES 


form to speed, space and power requirement. Further, 
quick delivery can be made, as many parts are already 
in stock. 

Built in 60 standardized sizes between 250 and 2000 
h.p. in the largest American plant devoted exclusively 
to Diesel engines. 


Know the facts before deciding upon your 
power. Write for our latest bulletins 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


Division of American Locomotive Company 


EXCLUSIVE YACHT REPRESENTATIVE 
2000 eee Pee EARL H. CROFT ‘*} Sete ©. 
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IF FIRE JOINS YOUR PARTY — 


Should an unwanted member—FIRE—join your 
yachting party are you prepared to meet him 
with quickness and dispatch? 


You can if your boat is equipped with a LUX 
System. For LUX stops gasoline and oil fires— 
even total conflagrations following an explosion 
—in three seconds. 

An interesting booklet entitled, “Cruising With- 
out Fears” will give you complete information. It 
tells how LUX will protect your family and friends 
from fire. Also how LUX will reduce marine in- 
surance rates. Write for a free copy now—before 
the season starts! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
40 Cedar Street 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 
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MURRAY & TREGURTHA 
fuel oil — 


NO GASOLINE HAZARD 
ECONOMICAL FU EL 
LOWER INSU RANCE COST 
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PERSONAL SAFETY 
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MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 


NORTH QUINCY. MASS. 
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Black Sea. But. at lock number 75, the keeper claimed 
them. We.couldn’t have had a better consignee. 
He tied us up, watched the boat like'a hawk while we 
did our sightseeing, his wife washed our laundry, and his 
little girl ran our errands. 

Just outside of Niirnberg the locks got thicker than 
ever. We climbed through twenty in four miles. Up, up 
until we had reached the divide, 1500 feet above Lem- 
werder. Before, all the streams had tried to push us 
back; now everything was flowing with us. We had 
reached the top of the world, that is, our canal world, 
and all we had to do now was to slide down the other 
side — down the Danube, 1500 miles to the Black Sea. 

(To be Continued) 


+ + + 


From Port to Port with the New York Yacht Club Fleet 
(Continued from page 40) 
fine substitute to keep the cruise from degenerating into 
a mere series of races for racing machines. The cruising 
class can stand more development, and more encourage- 
ment, but it has gotten away to a fine start. Perhaps one 
of the best things that could be tried another year, since 


| the cruisers do not race for the traditional sloop and 


schooner prizes, would be to set up a series prize, to be 
won on points for all port-to-port runs. This might over- 
come the tendency of cruising boat owners to go cruis- 
ing off and leave the fleet when it reaches the eastern 
limit of its itinerary, and it would certainly prove an 
incentive to the man with a good, consistent boat that 
might not win in either light or heavy weather but would 
always be well up. 

The Twelve-Metre Class had good racing, with Clytie 
and Mouette dividing the lion’s share. Bayard Litch- 
field’s Cantitoe led the ‘‘Twelves” into port several 
times, and made her best showing of the year on the 
cruise, but unfortunately she suffers more severely than 
the other “‘Twelves”’ under the Universal Rule and so 
was able to win only once on corrected time. The M Class, 
one of the outstanding divisions of the fleet for several 
years, was represented only by Frank Paine’s old 
Shimna, which couldn’t do anything against the other 
sloops on time. 

Three Ten-Metres turned up from odd corners of the 
coast, and while George Lauder’s Revenge won three of 
the five runs, Astra and Ballymena each got one class 
prize to carry home. Johannes Schiott’s Sunny, though 
winning only one sloop cup, was undefeated in the Eight- 
Metre division. 8. C. Pirie, as usual, did most of the 
winning in the ‘‘Thirties”’ with Oriole, taking three of 
the five runs in her class, the other two going to Phan- 
tom and Interlude. 

While the racing fleet was all that could have been 
expected, and more, there were fewer big power yachts 
than ever. The huge Nourmahal, which Rear Commo- 
dore W. A. W. Stewart used as flagship, towered above 
a fleet almost devoid of other craft anywhere near her 
tonnage, and aside from the sailing yachts the fleet 
consisted almost entirely of small power cruisers, 
mostly tenders to racing craft. Even the brace of tugs that 
usually officiate in various capacities was absent, and 
Charles Lang’s Altair acted as committee boat except for 
the King’s Cup race, when Harold Vanderbilt loaned 
Vara for this assignment. 

The races off Newport for the Astor and King’s Cups 
were rather a disappointment as to the turnout. For the 
first time in many years, if notin thehistory of the trophy, 
there were no schooners racing for the Astor Cup, and 
there were only seven sloops and a yaw! in the sloop 
race. Save for Shimna, which was too discouraged to 
start by that time, Weetamoe and Vanitie were the only 
racing yachts in commission that qualified in size for the 
King’s Cup under the present length requirements. 
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Canadian Crews Beat Barnegat 
Bay Scow Sailors 


(Continued from page 63) 
skippers showed poor judgment in trying 
to lug full sail in a snorting southerly. 
First Dunbar capsized, merely from the 
wind pressure under the broad bottom of 
his craft, as his sails were a-luff, and then, 
later in the proceedings, Merrick did 
likewise. The former was able to achieve 
re-righting but Merrick lost his mast and 
was through. 

The rest of the series was an anti- 
climax, for while Dunbar and Merrick 
each accounted for an American victory, 
the Canadians each time took second and 
third. In fact, the last contest was totally 
superfluous as the Maple Leafs did not 
need to sail at all to insure retention of 
the International Challenge Trophy. 
The substitution of another yacht for the 
one dismasted, while changing the tradi- 
tional scheme of having one crew sail 
each of the starting quartet of boats, did 
not affect the result appreciably. 

The series lacked the element of match 
racing so traditional in the past and in 
each contest on Barnegat Bay the boats 
were so spread out as to detract from 
spectator interest, unusual for these 
events. It was productive of thrills such 
as may be had whenever one of those 
inland lake scows really gets going at the 
unbelievable speeds which planing can 
achieve in a strong breeze and some sea. 
The whole series was marked by fine 
sportsmanship oi: ‘he part of all the 
crews and a traditional Corinthian spirit. 


SUMMARIES 
Crews — 

U. S.—Sam Merrick, skipper; Ned 
Swain; Bill Swain; G. Van Duyne 
U. $8. —C. E. Dunbar, skipper; Carl 

Schoettle; B. Howley; N. Duval 
Can.—G. Hanna, skipper; Murray 
Smith; F. Coward; A. Marcil 
Can.— Tom Darling, skipper; Neil 
Stewart; Sterling Maxwell; G. Ross. 
SCORING BY SKIPPERS 
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A new Penn Yan Junior Frostbiter 


BILL TAKES ONE 0 HE CHIN AND LIKES IT 
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SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! Use Barbasol for the quick- 
est, coolest, smoothest shave you've ever had. Because it’s a cool, 
smooth cream, it holds the whiskers erect so the razor can zip them 
off with never a pull or a scrape. It leaves the natural oil in the 
skin, keeps your face soft and smooth, protects it from sun and 
windburn. Try it today and see for yourself why it’s the fastest- 
selling shaving cream in America. But use it right. I. Wet your 
face and leave it wet. 2. Smooth on Barbasol—no need to rub it 
in vigorously. 3%. Wet your razor and SHAVE. That’s all there is 
to the shave of a lifetime. Generous tubes of Barbasol are at all 
druggists’, 35¢ and 65¢, or large jars, 75¢. 





Barbasol recommends 
TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 


In every 30¢ tube there is a free 
Tefra toothbrush refill, to fit a life- 
time Tefra refillable toothbrush han- 
dle. For full information, tune in 
Barbasol radio programs listed. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol Man, in songs you 
can’t forget. Every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening, at 8:15, Eastern Standard 
Time, over an extensive Columbia (WABC) 
Broadcasting hook-up. 


The Old Singin’ Master and his singers— 
mellow old bymns and ballads the way you 
like them. Tune in every Sunday night at 
10:15, Eastern Standard Time, on the N.B.C. 
(WJZ) Blue Network, coast to coast. 


Ray Perkins, Barbasoloist with Peter Van 
Steeden’s Barbasolians, WEAF —N. B. C. 

Red Network, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 





Consult radio page of your local 
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EQUIPPED WITH 


AECO 


Model T Electric Windlass 





“JACINTA” — 76 FT. AUXILIARY SCHOONER 
J. E. GERICH, OWNER 
S. S. CROCKER, ARCHITECT 
W. J. REID, BUILDER 


CWT Oo 


MR. GERICH WRITES: 

“I am using your Model 3T Electric 
Windlass on my schooner yacht ‘Ja- 
cinta’ which has proven exceptionally 
satisfactory, and a great labor saver in 
handling anchors.”’ 


Thank You Sir and the hundreds of other owners, 
architects and builders who have expressed their 
appreciation of these machines. 









WINDLASSES BOAT HOISTS 
SAIL HOISTS DAVIT WINCHES 
ANCHORS 
Owen 


Ask your boat yard for particulars or 
write for literature 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 


2432 Aramingo Avenue _ 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Youth Tries Its Hand At Boat Building 
(Continued from page 48) 


varnished inside and out and painted with antifouling 
white below the water line. 

The discarded rudder was hung, the dagger board 
fitted, and there, in the shadows of the garage, lived a 
new boat. Just about’ as lovely, I think, as a fledgling 
perched on the edge of its nest and ready for the first 
time to take wing. 

The rig presented difficulties. Carry three dollars in 
your pocket and search about for the purchase of a light 
spruce stick with which to build a mast measuring from 
end to end nearly 25 feet. It can’t be done. Solve this 
problem, as the boys did, by carrying your troubles to 
one of the boat builders here. This good man had an old 
mast used in a small racing boat. To be sure, it was 
six feet too short; but it could be had for nothing and 
was accepted. It remained only to splice a short length to 
its lower end, using glue for the joining. After planing 
down and painting, could anything be better? 

The boom might be called a modified Park Avenue 
model, like the one made famous by Enterprise. The cost 
of manufacture, fortunately, was not as great. It was 
made from a %4-inch thick by 24-inch wide length of 
clear spruce, the sail track being screwed to the top edge 
of this. A long tapering strip, five feet long, was screwed 
on each side, the heavy end of the strips being aft and 
fading away to nothing forward. Under the pressure of 
the wind this curious boom bent, thus forming a perfect 
airfoil, nicely bowed forward and well flattened out aft. 
An old Star boat gooseneck held it to the mast. 

The sail? This had to be made, being quite beyond the 
ability of youthful hands building a boat. 

Launching time arrives. Sails are spread, and away 
the little boat flies. Last summer, and this as well, Davy 
Jones has raced with the Development Class fleet of the 
Huntington Yacht Club. She has not fared badly, 
considering the fact that her owner does not take racing 
seriously, which is a commendable spirit as I see the 
thing. Once, I understand, she finished third in the 
fleet of a dozen or so little racing craft that form a pro- 
cession every Saturday afternoon in Huntington Bay. 
Usually she takes her place in the middle of the parade, 
as you will see if you bother to look up the results of 
these races as published each week in the Herald-Trib- 
une. 

And now, perhaps, some of YAcHTING’s readers will 
see how easy it is to build a house, if only you have a 
door knob and a door; or a boat, if only you have a 
rudder and a dagger board. 


+++ 


Race Week North of the Cape 
(Continued from page 37) 


before the storm. Instead, the breeze slowly but steadily 
took on violence till it reached its full fury in a tempest 
of wind, rain, hail, thunder, and lightning. 

The leading craft had just reached the line when Satan 
let loose the elements. William E. Poor’s Woodcock, in 
Class S, had her mainsail split a second after she was 
timed. Elizabeth Hovey’s Oriole, in the 30-Square- 
Metre Class, parted her jib sheets, became unmanage- 
able, and rammed William Bross Lloyd’s Ngauruhoe 
and ended up by punching a hole in the bow of the 
committee boat. At almost the same instant a Quincy 
cat, the Jumbo, racing on the inside course, capsized a 
few yards to leeward of the committee boat. Mindful of 
the many small open boats in the path of the squall, the 
committee ordered their craft off station to assist the 
already numerous patrol boats and other power craft in 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 74) 


New Jersey Paint Works Offers 
Mariner's Guide 


The New Jersey Paint Works, manu- 
facturers of well-known marine paints and 
varnishes, have published a 118-page hand- 
book of valuable information for mariners 
and yachtsmen. This handbook, which 
ordinarily sells over the counter for $2.00, 
will be supplied to any reader of YacuTinG 
at cost, for $1.00. The Mariner’s Guide 
may be secured by writing to the New 
Jersey Paint Works, Wayne and Fremont 
Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


+ + + 


A New British Outboard Motor 


Readers of Yacutine will be interested 
to learn that at the Motor Boat Show to 
be held at Olympia, London, October 13th 
to 22nd, a new British light weight, twin- 
cylinder outboard motor will be exhibited 
for the first time. The designer is generally 
conceded to be the most accomplished 
outboard pilot in England, and the new 
motor is backed by the largest outboard 
motor sales and service organization in the 
British Isles. 

This new outboard will possess, it is said, 
a number of interesting features. 





New Quarters for Mianus Diesel 
Engine Co. 


The Mianus Diesel Engine Co. has left 
its former home in Stamford, Connecticut, 
and is now located at 2200 Diamond street, 
Philadelphia, where Mianus Diesel engines 
will be built in the future, and where all 
owners may look for service and parts from 
now on. 


Hall-Scott Service and Showroom 
in New York 


The Hall-Scott Motor Car Company, 
manufacturers of marine engines, has es- 
tablished a showroom and complete service 
department at 254 West 31st St., New York, 
which should prove of invaluable service to 
yachtsmen. The showroom is conveniently 
located across the street from the Penn- 
sylvania Station which provides immediate 
express service to all parts of Long Island 
and the Atlantic seaboard. In addition, the 
American Railway Express office is in the 
same block and the Post Office is located 
across the street. 

It is the practice of the office to fill every 
order on the day it is received. This ef- 
ficient service insures all present and future 
Hall-Scott owners in the New York ter- 
ritory of the maximum facility in servicing 
their marine engines. 





Sie 





“Souris,” owned by the Hermann Brothers of Guttenberg, N. J., was built by the Hum- 


phreys Yacht Construction Co. of Keyport, N. J. She is powered with a 125-h.p. Buda 
M. A. N. Diesel engine which gives the boat a speed of 14 m.p.h. at a remarkably low 


fuel cost 





The new Hall-Scott showroom and service office located conveniently across the street 
from the Pennsylvania Station in New York City 













































Inexpensive 4 


Vacations to 


BEAMUDA 


| on ships built especially 
for pleasure travel 








| 5 fperradeg the trip everybody wants to 
take! Bermuda ...on a _ Furness 
tour! You travel on the famous Furness 
| luxury vessels. You live in Bermuda at a 
fine hotel. And one purchase covers every- 
thing, including all meals, at special low-cost 
| vacation rates. t 


Go on the “Monarch of Bermuda,” the only 

liner afloat offering a private bath with | 
| every room. Not to mention two big tiled ! 

swimming pools, three night club cafés and 

a $250,000 dance deck. r 


Or sail on her distinguished running mate 
the “Franconia,” famous world cruise liner. 


| On either ship you'll enjoy the same sur- 
roundings, the same activities, the same 
superb ocean comfort that European trav- 
elers enjoy when they go abroad in de luxe 
first class. 


ee 


So if you go to Bermuda at all, be sure to 
make it a Furness trip . .. the greatest 
value in Bermuda travel today! 


NEW LOW 
ALL-EXPENSE RATES 


6 days $62 
9 days $85 13 days $104 









For reservations and further information, apply 
any authorized tourist agent or ess 

muda Line, 34 Whitehall St. (Where Broadway 
Begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY 
TO BERMUDA 
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It’s Economy to Paint 
in the Fall 


by Eg is a year for plain speaking. And so 
we tell you frankly—it's false economy 
to lay your boat up for the winter with 
insufficient paint protection. It’s particularly 
important and economical this year when 
many boats have suffered from some neg- 
lect. A protective coat of paint this fall 
will not only protect your investment through 
the winter but actually save you money in 
the spring. 
Now is the time to have this work done, 
when labor and yard service rates are low 
and better. However, there is no economy 
in applying a cheap paint that will involve 
the expense of scraping off next spring. 
Specify Edward Smith; your yard man will 
endorse your recommendation. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Makers of Marine Paints 
and Varnishes since 1827 
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looking after the fleet. This action automatically called 
off the contest of the larger craft, to the disappointment 
of many a leader. 

The squall was violent, but of short duration, and 
most of the actual excitement occurred right at Marble- 
head Rock. The old 18-footer Wanderer VII, in the 
famous Massachusetts Bay knockabout class, swamped 
and sank a few minutes later when the compressed air 
blew out her forward deck. Her crew, one of whom could 
not swim, was rescued just in time. One of the Cottage 
Park 15-footers, the Joan, was dismasted, but other 
damage was confined to a few torn sails, a parted sheet 
or two, and a couple of broken shrouds. 

On the inside line, the committee had warning 

enough from the sky to call off the racing for the craft it 
deemed unsuitable to face the impending storm. The 
larger craft from this line sailed the race out with very 
little trouble. The boats on the outside line, and the 
craft inside, whose start was held up, resailed the race on 
the following morning, but as usual, many did not turn 
up. 
It was fortunate that Saturday, with its near-equiva- 
lent to a double-header, proved a fairly good day. There 
was a light but steady breeze from the northwest. In 
the morning it just lacked rail strength, and had a few 
holes in it. The wind was stronger inshore than out at the 
marks, but not enough to make an appreciable differ- 
ence. It had just a hair of westerly in it, so that the boats 
which stood in that direction won by narrow margins, 
at the end of the weather leg. 

Afternoon brought a more tricky breeze. On the runs 
offshore it gave every indication of dying out, andskip- 
pers and crews were on the alert for a new easterly or 
southerly slant. However, it never came, and after 
spread-eagling the field on the two leeward legs, the 
wind came back from the northwest with renewed vigor 
to give all craft a thrashing good weather leg, to end a 
successful week. On the final beat the boats that stood 
to the northward had a slight advantage, owing more to 
a rail breeze coming out of Salem Bay than to any shift 
in direction. 

Sunday afternoon was taken up by the Eastern again 
for its sail-offs, of which there were many in the larger 
classes. The Corinthian, using the point system, es- 
caped with only two sail-offs for trophies. Thus, by 
Sunday night, the winners of only two classes were un- 
known. 

The special contests this year fared poorly in the 
matter of wind. Aside from the Boston Ocean Race, 
mentioned above, the Triangle team races failed to finish 
one morning and had to be postponed for a resail. Sunday 
saw this match still unsettled, with Marblehead and 
Gloucester tied at 44 points. One morning the Triangles 
tackled a 22-Square-Metre team and gave them a 
thorough trouncing in light airs. The Rockmere Hotel 
gave special races for the Brutal Beasts each afternoon, 
which were well attended. 

Part of the success of the week was due to the large 
number of visitors. These came not only from the North 
Shore, Boston Bay, the South Shore, and Ipswich Bay, 
but also from Buzzard’s Bay and Detroit. Two of the 
Detroit 22-Square-Metres stayed over for Marblehead 
Week after their series with the Hingham Class. Not 
only did they win at Hingham, but the Fraeth and Gypsy 
II, especially the former, left their hosts stripped of all 
obtainable silverware. The Fraeth won the Corinthian 
and Boston trophies hands down, and annexed the 
Eastern prize on a sail-off. 

There was a fine delegation up from the waters ‘‘ where 
it always blows.” This consisted of two 25-raters, two 
‘“‘M-B” knockabouts, and four 30-Square-Metres. The 
Buzzard’s Bay Class Q sloops and ‘‘M-B” duet were 
given small comfort from the local boats, but the 30- 
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Sailing Special 
Dinghies LEx-2-6861 Gadgets 


SWAN and CHAMBERLAIN 


“Bill” “Port Hole Pete” 
103 Park Avenue, New York 































Beken & Son, Cowes 
BOB-KAT 


. The yachts of the American 6-Metre team were all equipped 
For the Racing Yacht Owner with Ratsey Sails, including our latest Parachute Spinnakers. 


Stainless Steel Rigging Turnbuckles Fittings 
Special Winches Cleats Rope Battens th 
Automatic Steerers Speedometers Logs Ratsep & Lap orn, Inc. 


Consultants on Sails, Rig, Deck Layout Sailmakers € ished 1790 
YACHT BROKERAGE Special Foundry Work Clty poene 6-902-2008 City Island, Rew Bork City 











Your flags in color, a photo- 
graph of your yacht, horse or 
dog, or your initials repro- 
duced on 


Brennig’s Own | 
Turkish or Virginia Cigarettes 


18- and 20-Footers — excep- 
tional fine round bottom hulls 
— neatly built. Fast boats for 
racing and day sailing. Send 
for illustrated folder with com- 
plete specifications. Knock- 
down parts and plans avail- 

m able. Shoal draft cruising (aux- 

{ iliary) sloops a specialty. Sail- 

{ 

| 

' 


| Centerboard SLOOPS 


Book matches and playing cards 
may be had similarly marked. 


Complete details, prices and 


examples on request 


BRENNIG’S OWN 
Astor Trust Bldg. 
501-5th Ave., New York 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 


ing dinghys in stock. Boats 
shipped everywhere. 


2 ee ‘a Geerd N. Hendel 


- Naval Architect 
A ats Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
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RIT C HIE Get Your WHEELER + “PLAYMATE” Now 


COMPASSES AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Originators and First Patentees of the 
Liquid Compass 


Underlit Compasses (4’—9” Dia.) 





Dome Glass Magnifying Compass .. you pe a tee “ecomomy, trade “ 
sali s ° your old boat ! instea running up storage s. 
pean! Ny (Radium Card and Dial) It has taken years of designing and boat building experience 10 
i i irp Co achieve the rugged seaworthy craft with many unique conven- 
Aperi -” — aapacses ience details, smart modern lines and beautiful finish found in 


all models of WHEELER “PLAYMATES” from 22 to 80 feet in 
length. Send at once for catalog B. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. Brooklyn, New York 
SREY § Meee 








(INSTRUMENTS FOR THE NAVIGATOR) 


E.S.RITCHIE &€ SONS 


111 Cypress Street Brookline, Mass. 
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ON BOAT 
STORAGE 


Our storage business has 
more than doubled in the 
last few years, and again 
this year we have increased 
our capacity. Our facilities 
are unexcelled. 


Our turntable equipment 
speeds up hauling and 
launching. Each boat has its 
own cradle. 


Our yard is clean — the 
water is clean. 


All repair work is care- 
fully done. Our prices are 
right. 


WET SLIP- 
SHED — 
YARD- 


STORAGE 


wae 
} 


ll, 


aide E 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Square-Metres from Marion, while not as “grasping ”’ as 
our Detroit friends, took home their share of silverware. 
The Eastern trophy stayed in local waters, but Ngauru- 
hoe and Monsoon II carried back the Corinthian and 
Boston cups. These Herreshoff 30-Square-Metres were 
the recipients of much favorable comment, even from 
those who are far from converted to this type of craft. 

Among the surprises of the week were the showing of 
two boats, one a 25-rater and’ one an Eight-Metre. 
Edward M. Abbot’s Falcon, in Class Q, although 
brought out in 1930, has never shown exceptional 
speed. Recently, her showing has improved, but local 
yachtsmen were unprepared for her fine performance 
during Race Week. She not only led the class home on 
three occasions, but turned in the week’s best showing 
for a 25-rater to annex the Corinthian Yacht Club Mid- 


Summer Race.Week Class Q Trophy. 

Likewise the Eight-Metre, Ellen, after suffering 
chronic mast trouble for two years, has recently come to 
life. This craft, owned by former Commodore Charles 
P. Curtis, won the Hovey Gold Bowl. 

Only one yacht made a clean sweep this year, Julie 
Smith’s Annisquam Catboat Caterpillar II. Fine show- 
ings were turned in by Woodcock in Class 8; Scalene and 
Vagus in the Triangles; Kuma and Sonia in the ‘‘ M-B” 
knockabouts; Sinbad in Class T; Nipper in the grand 
old 18-foot class; Meteor in the Stars; Marauder in 
Class O; and Skippy in the Manchester 15-footers. 

The following are the trophy winners by classes in 
each club. The number in parenthesis denotes the num- 
ber competing in the class. 


EasTeRN CorINTHIAN 
Class Q, 25 Rating (9) Falcon Lively Lady 
Eight-Metre Class (4) Ellen llen 
Herreshoff Class 8 (13) Sturdy Beggar Woodcock 
Class R, 20-Rating (3) Geflon Taja 
Class X, 30-Sq.-Metres (9) Michi V Nogauruhoe 
Triangle Class (17) Scalene Scalene 
M-B Knockabouts (14) Kuma Kuma Sonia 
Class T, 14-Foot (8) Sinbad Sinbad Sinbad 
Brutal Beast Class 
First Division (3) Katydid Katydid Bantam 
Second Division (8) Chunky Zebra Wendy 
Third Division (22) Dizit Dizit American Boy 
iVisi Tautog Tie Brutal Beast “aie 
La Petite La Petite La Petite 
Nipper Nipper Nipper pee 
Class K, Sonders (6) Tern u Skeeziz te 
22-Square-Metres (7) Fraeth Fraeth Dodo II 
Cohasset-Manchester 
17-Foot (9) Jinz Shooting Star Jinx 
Star Class (9) Meteor Meteor acie 
Winthrop 15-Footers (3) Prancer Blitzen 
South Boston 15’s (4) Kit i Merlin 
Sandy Bay 15-Footers (3) Babeno Babeno ~~ 
Wint Hustlers (6) Hupset pset — Huskie Hupset 
Indian Class (22) Unsettled ties in both series Bambino Sachem 
Geraldine T iger 


Cot: : Geraldine Joan 

Class O, 15-Footers (11) Debutante Marauder Marauder Marauder 
Quincy Catboats (10) Dorothy Pal Eleanor Sambo 
Annisquam Birds (5) Flamingo Avis Flamingo ites 
Cottage Park Coots (7) Corsair Corsair 
Manchester 15-Footers (23) 
Yankee Dories (9) Louise Nancy 

Fish Class (16) Pollywog II —— Redfish Flying Fish 
Annisquam Cats (3) Caterpillar II Caterpillar II Caterpillar II 
Cape God Knockabouts (15) Toureg Toureg Toureg 


++ + 


United States Keeps Harmsworth Trophy 
(Continued from page 25) 
the outboards, and it was interfered with badly by rain 
on September 3rd and part of the 4th. However, the 
program brought out good sized fleets in several of the 
classes, including those for Matthews Cruisers and for 
Kermath-powered boats. 
The winners in the principal events were: 


Event Boat Owner 
Matthews Trophy Eddyvonne Barrett 12.924 
Liggett Trophy Doris FII Dr. Fortain 14.885 
Kermath Trophy Waikamoi _E. Christiansen 27 points 

(871% miles) 
Thompson Trophy 31.593 

(for Dodge 16-footers) 
Gold Cup Boats 
Displacement Outboards S 177 
Class B Outboards M 730 
Class C Outboards M 424 
Class D, E, F, “ “5 
Free-for-all - 204 


Boston PLEON 
bin pace 


len 
Spindrift 
Bonnie Prince 
Monsoon II eg 
Vagus Vagus 
Navigo 
Sinbad 


Woodcock 


Oh Yeah 
Louise 
Pollywog I1 
Caterpillar II 


Skippy Skippy 


Speed 


Bobetie Jr. R. Huntley 
Delphine V. H. E. Dodge 
Jas. Rudy 
Jack Wood 
Vern Martin 


59.107 
27 .562 
31.426 
38.470 
39.541 


Roy Eyrings 32.618 
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A new type of small, light weight, high speed Diesel Engine for 
installation in Auxéil iaries, re power Cruisers, Launches and 
similar Craft where a maximum of reliability and low cost of opera- 
tion is desired. No fire hazard. 


The performance records of these small engines have won the 
admiration of discriminating yachtsmen. Conversion jobs are 
practical, special built hull not necessary. Hill-Diesels insure the 
utmost in safety, simplicity and dependability. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: LANSING, orgs a 
SALES OFFICE: 370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N 





HILL-DIESEL 


HILL DIESEL ENGINE ae 
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PORTABLE LIGHTING PLANT 
a 2I 


600 watt, 32 or 12 volt gener- 
ator with built-in gasoline en- 


gine. Weight 110 Ibs. Plenty of 








light for powerful searchlights 


and power for fans, pumps, etc 


Price, complete with 
batteries ....%275°° 
32 volt-3100 watt hours 


HOMELITE 


CORPORATION 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 














LEE 
Electric Toilet 
SANITARY 


For above or below the water line 





Specified by Leading Naval 
Architects 


32 and 110 Volts 





U. G. LEE & CO. [Inc.] 


3117 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















in infinite variety can be 
made with this new kind 
of wood that handles like 
putty and hardens into 
water-proof, weather-proof ! 
wood you can plane, carve, 
varnish, paint or lacquer. 

For instance: Stem rot, 
rebuilding chafed planks, loose bolts, dented 
stems, transom rot... Plastic Wood does an expert 
job of repairing. Never be without it. Sold by 
all Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Dealers. 
















CAPE COD 


DON'T BUY 
UNTIL 

HAVE 

OUR 
CATALOGUE 
20 DIFFERENT 








CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Showroom, Main Office and Works: Wareham, Mass. 


BOATS | 











A BOAT 
YOU 
RECEIVED f 
1932 
ILLUSTRATING 
MODELS 

















AUTOMATIC STEERING | 


for YACHTS and POWER BOATS, 30 feet up 


Freedom from the wheel! Straighter courses, truer and safer navigation. | 
Available now through a totally new and simplified system called ‘‘ Im- 

pulse Steering” — small, compact, sturdy, and low in cost. Entirely } 
automatic in action . . . efficient in any weather . . . holds craft on 
her course without adjustment even in rapidly changing sea conditions. 
Simply set the course on the Automatic Steering Compass and turn on a 
switch. Craft turns to the course and proceeds upon it, with steering 
accuracy up to one-half of one degree. Yet you may take the wheel at 
any time without shutting off the aut tic control — important safeguard 
in emergency. Write or send coupon below for complete illustrated 
booklet. No obligation, of course. 


AUTOMATIC COMPASS CORPORATION 
11 West 42nd St., Suite 2936, New York City 
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20 Miles Out and in Need of Help 


A bad night. You shudder at the outlook. Your hand 


torch signal has brought no response. If 


bought an 





you'd only 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNAL OUTFIT 


With it you can “hang” an intensely brilliant flare 250 
feet above your boat — an unmistakable S.O.S. visible 


25 miles in all directions over an area 








2000 square 


miles (2500% more efficient than the hand torch type 

of signal). Officially adopted as standard equipment of 
U. 5. Coast Guard. 
Approved by U. S. 
Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service 









Write today for free 


})))"e aay 


| | RAN 







book “Aerial Marine 






= INTERNATIONAL FLARE 


SIGNAL CO. 


Tippecanoe City Ohio 





